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Introducing  to  the  membership: 


A.  T.  BECKWITH  of  Miami,  Florida 

President  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  for  1961 

A.  T.  BECKWITH,  Miami,  1961  president  of  IREM,  is  a  man  of  boundless  energy, 
drive,  initiative,  and  loyalty.  A  19-year  veteran  of  the  property  management  field, 
he  has  been  a  Certified  Property  Manager  for  14  years.  Although  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Mr.  Beckwith  has  made  Florida  his  home  for  over  40  years. 

During  the  past  year  “Beck”  has  been  IREM’s  first  vice  president.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  South  Florida  Chapter,  IREM,  and  the  Southern  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  and  Managers  Association  of  Greater  Miami. 

A  past  president  of  Keyes  Management  Company,  he  is  now  president  of  Keyes 
Continental  Management  Corporation.  This  corporation  manages  or  supervises 
many  large  parcels  of  income-producing  real  estate  in  Florida,  New  York,  I’ulsa, 
Minneapolis,  Denver,  Washington,  D.C.,  Alaska,  Canada,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Beckwith  is  a  past  director  of  the  Miami-Dade  County  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  past  president  of  the  Downtown  Miami  Business  Council.  He  is  a 
director  of  Park  and  Shop  and  chairman  of  the  Magic  City  Center  Committee. 
IREM’s  new  president  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Real  Estate  Coun¬ 
selors,  the  National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers,  the  Urban  Land  Institute, 
and  Omega  Tau  Rho.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Miami  Board  of  Realtors  for 
19  years. 

Mr.  Beckwith  serves  his  company  and  community  well.  He  has  written  articles 
for  various  real  estate  periodicals  as  well  as  pamphlets  dealing  with  property  man¬ 
agement.  Mr.  Beckwith  is  a  recognized  leader  in  local  affairs.  Businessmen  and 
civic  club  leaders  as  well  as  those  in  the  real  estate  field,  never  hesitate  to  call 
on  him  to  provide  statistical  information,  deliver  a  sp)eech,  write  an  article,  or 
give  his  advice  on  problems.  I'hey  know  a  busy  man  will  do  the  job. 

A  member  of  the  Coral  Gables  Country  Club,  Elks,  Rotary,  and  the  Miami 
Executives  Association,  Mr.  Beckwith  rarely  finds  time  to  enjoy  his  own  swimming 
pool.  His  relaxation  comes  in  reading,  watching  television,  driving  through  the 
country  with  his  charming  wife,  Marjorie,  observing  the  potentials  of  properties. 

Mr.  Beckwith  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  where  he 
has  been  one  of  the  leaders  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  vestry  and  was 
instrumental  in  promoting  building  funds. 

Prior  to  entering  the  management  field,  Mr.  Beckwith  spent  several  years  with 
the  Southern  California  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  and  in  Florida  real  estate 
sales,  farming,  and  the  tire  business.  He  worked  for  13  years  in  the  electric  utility 
sales  business  also.  By  1941,  when  he  joined  the  Keyes  organization  he  decided  that 
real  estate  management  was  his  niche  in  life.  He  still  feels  the  same  way  about  it. 


This  bread-and-butter  article  provides  a  valuable  case  study  in  what 
it  takes  to  build  up  a  management  business.  Mr.  Beckwith  spells  out 
point-by-point  the  promotional  and  advertising  program  which  he  has 
found  so  successful. 

HOW  TO  GET  NEW  MANAGEMENT  BUSINESS 

bji  A.  T.  Beckvuith,  cpm 


Acquiring  new  management  business  is  a 
real  challenge  both  to  newcomers  in  the  real 
estate  management  field  and  to  the  old- 
timers. 

A  number  of  newcomers  to  this  field  have 
carried  on  whirlwind  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns  which  have  been  highly 
successful  and  were  confined  largely  to  a 
newsletter  that  was  sent  frequently  to  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  income  property  owners.  The  im¬ 
pression  left  with  these  property  owners  was 
that  this  up-and-coming  managing  agent 
knew  all  the  answers.  The  fact  is  the  man¬ 
aging  agent  who  commenced  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  probably  was  cutting  his  teeth  on  this 
owner’s  property  and  may  have  known  little 
or  nothing  about  the  management  of  in¬ 
come  real  estate. 

Whether  management  matters  are  han¬ 
dled  effectively  and  profitably  for  the  owner 
under  certain  circumstances  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  determine.  Therefore,  the  in¬ 
experienced  manager  very  well  may  have 
done  a  good  job  for  his  client,  or  he  may 
have  done  a  miserable  job;  but  under  the 
circumstances  the  owner  probably  was  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  best  efforts  were 


A.  T.  Beckwith,  Miami,  is  the  1961  president 
of  IREM.  He  is  president  of  the  Keyes  Continen¬ 
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made,  and  that  if  his  agent  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  probably  others  could  not  either. 

All  of  these  things  are  debatable.  The 
trained  real  estate  manager  with  many  years 
of  experience  might  have  performed  quite 
differently,  and  this  owner’s  situation  may 
have  been  improved.  But,  again,  this  is  only 
a  supposition.  Two  managers  cannot  be  do¬ 
ing  the  same  job  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time. 

VALUE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

On  the  other  hand  the  managing  agent 
who  has  been  handling  income  real  estate 
for  years  must,  of  necessity,  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  background  of  experience,  knowledge, 
ability,  and  aggressiveness.  My  observation 
over  the  years  is  that  performance  is  a  su¬ 
perior  indication  of  the  managing  agents’s 
ability  to  represent  successfully  his  client. 

As  a  result  of  excellent  performance  over 
the  years,  the  managing  agent  acquires  a 
“good  reputation.’’  A  reputation  that  has 
been  built  on  a  sound  basis  must  also,  of 
necessity,  require  time.  In  other  words,  it 
takes  time  for  word-of-mouth  publicity  from 
satisfied  clients  to  build  a  business.  I  believe 
it  takes  about  10  years  to  build  up  a  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  point  where  it  really  begins  to 
pay  off.  You  won’t  become  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  manager  overnight. 
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DON’I  FORGET  THE  REMINDER 

This  leads  to  the  next  important  activity 
of  a  real  estate  manager,  and  that  is  “re¬ 
minder.”  No  matter  how  well  and  how  fre¬ 
quently  you  do  a  job,  if  no  one  knows  about 
it,  then  only  a  very  limited  reputation  has 
been  created.  Therefore,  in  order  to  derive 
maximum  benefit  from  the  “good  reputa¬ 
tion”  a  manager  must  use  a  variety  of  re¬ 
minders.  Success  breeds  success.  So  the  wise 
manager  will  broadcast  his  reminders  widely 
to  increase  the  possibility  of  referrals  by 
word-of-mouth  advertising.  Here  are  some 
of  the  reminders  which  we  have  found  effec¬ 
tive: 

1.  Radio  and  Television  Advertising. 
While  our  advertising  of  this  sort  has  not 
been  limited  strictly  to  management,  the 
real  estate  management  phase  of  our  radio 
and  TV  advertising  has  greatly  helped  to 
create  the  constant  reminder  that  we  are  in 
the  management  business.  TV  is  a  tremen¬ 
dously  valuable  medium. 

2.  Newspaper  Advertising.  This  is  done 
in  many  forms  which  do  not  necessarily  re¬ 
fer  to  our  management  service  as  such,  but 
instead  advertise  offices,  stores,  or  apart¬ 
ments  for  rent.  We  always  sign  off,  “Keyes 
Management  Company.”  W^e  have  adver- 


Three  Keyes  Company  management  service 
trucks.  Note  the  Accredited  Management  Organi¬ 
zation  seal  on  the  truck  d(H)rs. 

tisements  in  classified  display  as  well  as  in 
the  classified  section. 

3.  Service  Trucks.  We  maintain  three 
service  trucks  in  constant  operation.  They 
are  rolling  billboards  with  signs  on  the 
sides,  rear,  and  front.  With  these  trucks  on 
the  go  in  all  sections  of  the  city,  the  general 
public  is  aware  at  all  times  that  we  are  in 
business  to  manage  real  estate  and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  service  it.  This  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  reaches  not  only  property  owners 
but  the  whole  community. 

4.  Publicity  Stories.  Our  advertising  and 
promotion  department  is  constantly  sending 
to  the  newspapers  stories  about  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  maintenance,  storm  preparation,  or 
other  subjects. 

5.  Keyes  Management  News.  This  is  a 
special  publication  which  we  prepare  and 
circulate  frequently  to  some  1,200  owners  of 
income  real  estate.  It  carries  specific  news 
concerning  real  estate  investment,  taxes, 
maintenance,  leasing,  and  other  topics. 

6.  Property  Management  Story.  This  is 
an  especially  prepared  booklet  which  is 
mailed  occasionally  to  selected  lists.  It  is  dis¬ 
tributed  at  special  meetings  and  conventions 
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and  is  available  to  callers  in  our  office  and 
distributed  by  our  salesmen  from  time  to 
time.  This  spells  out  the  specific  serv'ices  we 
perform. 

7.  Sixty-Six  Million  Dollar  Folder.  This 
folder  tells  about  the  entire  range  of  com¬ 
panies  that  now  come  under  Keyes  Realty 
Companies  of  Miami.  It  helps  new  people 
to  understand  the  stability  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  its  many  years  of  operation  in  this  area 
and  throughout  the  country,  and  the  high 
quality  of  clients  that  we  have  represented. 
It  helps  to  convince  people  that  we  are  de¬ 
pendable. 

8.  Answers  to  Your  Questions  about 
Keyes  Management  Company.  This  folder 
is  mailed  out  to  between  700  and  800  real 
estate  brokers  advising  that  Keyes  Manage¬ 
ment  Company  will  pay  them  a  10  per  cent 
commission  on  property  management  re¬ 
ferrals  for  as  long  as  we  manage  the  property 
for  that  owner.  Keyes  Management  Com¬ 
pany  guarantees  to  the  cooperating  broker 
that  if  the  property  referred  to  us  is  to  be 
sold  within  two  years  after  our  management 
begins  that  we  will  refuse  the  listing  and 
notify  the  broker.  This  gives  the  broker 
every  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  sales  list¬ 
ing  and  therefore  protects  him  against  the 
loss  of  a  client.  We  have  found  this  set  of 
assurances  has  encouraged  many  real  estate 
brokers  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  transfer 
or  referral  of  management  business  to  our 
company. 

9.  Sales  Brief.  This  type  of  presentation 
incorporates  two  most  important  elements. 
First,  the  sales  brief  that  is  presented  to  in¬ 
vestors  in  income  real  estate  assures  them 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  property  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  probable  gross  in¬ 
come  and  the  probable  operating  costs  over 


the  years.  The  price  and  terms  are  then 
established,  and  the  brief  includes  a  pro¬ 
jection  to  show  the  purchaser  what  may  be 
expected  with  regard  to  income,  tax,  de¬ 
preciation,  mortgage  financing  and  net  earn¬ 
ings.  The  sales  brief  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  presenting  an  income  property  to 
a  prospective  buyer,  and  it  always  includes 
adequate  allowance  for  the  cost  of  profes¬ 
sional  management. 

The  clients  who  buy  these  properties  buy 
them  through  us  for  several  reasons.  The 
first  is  that  they  have  full  confidence  in  Mr. 
Keyes  and  his  organization.  They  have  full 
confidence  in  our  supervisory  or  direct  man¬ 
agement  of  the  property  over  the  years.  This 
type  of  approach  to  management  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  bulk  of  our  management  accounts 
today.  A  great  deal  is  involved  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  investigation  of  a  property.  It  may  be 
many  miles  away  and  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
unreliable  statements  made  by  sellers.  These 
statements  have  to  be  analyzed  and  new 
estimates  of  income  and  expense  established. 
For  those  who  wish  to  have  substantial  real 
estate  management  that  will  last  over  the 
years,  I  cannot  recommend  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  developing  such  a  sales  brief. 

10.  Prospect  Servicing.  As  in  all  real 
estate  offices  there  are  prospects  who  must 
be  serviced.  They  telephone,  write,  and  visit 
the  office.  All  are  handled  by  capable  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  constant  contact  is  maintained 
with  owners  who  have  a  property  suitable 
for  our  management. 

In  our  efforts  to  acquire  new  management 
business  we  must  prove  ourselves  by  per¬ 
formance,  establish  a  reputation,  let  people 
know  about  this  reputation,  and  capitalize 
on  those  management  opportunities  in¬ 
herent  in  the  sale  of  income  property. 


/In  eye-witness  account  of  the  Soviet  Union  s  headlong  race  to  get  Rus¬ 
sians  out  of  ramshackle  log-house  dwellings  and  into  new  apartment 
buildings,  Mr.  Klock’s  article  offers  an  interesting  picture  of  con¬ 
struction  methods  and  living  conditions. 


HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 
BEHIND  THE  IRON  CURTAIN 
bjy  Frank  Klock,  cpm 


The  speed  with  which  Sputniks  travel 
through  the  skies  is  almost  matched  by  the 
apartment  construction  program  under  way 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  Poland  and  East 
Germany. 

In  Moscow  alone,  the  program  aims  to 
complete  70,000  new  apartments  in  1960. 
Even  if  only  one-half  this  number  were  com¬ 
pleted,  it  would  be  a  monumental  achieve¬ 
ment  in  any  country,  and  in  a  “backward” 
country  such  as  the  USSR,  it  would  be  es¬ 
pecially  notable.  So  we  see  that  the  Russian 
goals  are  formidable.  Now,  what  is  their  pro¬ 
gram  to  achieve  these  goals? 

With  a  rigorous  climate,  in  which  winter 
moves  down  from  the  Baltic  Sea  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  engulfs  the  largest  cities,  no  light 
construction  is  practical.  All  apartments 
have  double  windows  and  central  heating 
systems,  usually  hot  water.  We  could  not 
find  a  shut-off  valve  on  any  radiator.  With 
limited  fuel  supplies  and  cities  swarming 
with  people,  there  is  no  case  on  record 
where  any  tenant  complained  of  being  over¬ 
heated. 

Frank  Klock,  who  operates  his  own  real  estate 
firm  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  has  traveled  extensively  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


DARING  STEPS  TO  MEET  QUOTAS 

Soviet  construction  engineers  are  taking 
daring  steps  to  meet  the  enormous  housing 
quotas  by  mass-producing  in  2,000  factories, 
pre  fabricated  concrete  wall  panels  complete 
with  ceramic  tile  facing,  floor  slabs,  trusses 
(some  pre-stressed),  interior  partitions,  and 
staircases.  The  concrete  curing  process  at 
the  factory  is  speeded  by  running  the  com¬ 
ponents  through  ovens  heated  to  over  200° 
Fahrenheit,  a  method  not  generally  known 
in  this  country. 

There  are  plenty  of  competent  engineers 
in  Russia.  In  fact,  five  times  as  many  are 
being  graduated  this  year  as  in  the  United 
States.  Russian  engineering  schools  can  se¬ 
lect  the  cream  of  secondary  school  graduates, 
including  many  women,  because  the  state 
not  only  provides  free  tuition  but  pays  stu¬ 
dents  200  to  400  rubles  a  month  salary.  Top 
engineers  and  science  students  get  25  per 
cent  more  and  are  exempted  from  the  com¬ 
pulsory  three-year  military  stint. 

In  Moscow  the  authorities  have  set  up  a 
permanent  apartment  house  construction 
exhibit  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet  satellites 
and  for  housing  authorities  from  prospec¬ 
tive  satellites.  On  display  are  all  of  the  pre- 
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Stacking  prefabricated  apartment  units  in  Russia. 


fab  components  that  go  into  apartment 
buildings,  the  machinery  used  to  erect  them, 
large  sections  of  completed  buildings,  and 
furnished  model  apartments. 

Illustrated  pamphlets  are  available  and 
freely  handed  out  to  tourists  as  well  as  ac¬ 
credited  housing  experts.  Floor  plans,  com¬ 
ponents,  and  erection  machinery  are  treated 
in  detail. 

Cement  is  cheap  and  plentiful  while  steel 
is  tight,  so  research  and  practice  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  concrete.  The  new  Moscow 
apartment  houses  are  generally  eight-to-ten- 
story  structures.  Only  structures  five  stories 
and  more  have  elevators.  Pre-cast  exterior 
and  interior  wall  panels  and  pre-cast  floor 
and  ceiling  slabs  are  hoisted  in  position  and 


held  in  place  by  jigs,  while  the  lugs  or  ears 
are  welded  and  the  joints  flashed  and 
caulked.  Here  then  is  your  high-rise  apart¬ 
ment  house  without  frame  or  skeleton. 


Close-up  of  stacking  operation. 


Housing  Construction  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
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A  model  apartment  living 
room  in  Moscow. 


WOMEN  DO  I  HE  WORK 

Most  plastering,  brick  laying,  hod  carry¬ 
ing,  and  road  paving  are  done  by  women. 
Bricks  are  hand  loaded  without  pallets,  and 
lumber  is  dumped  in  helter-skelter  piles. 
The  precast  wall  panels  are  sandwiches,  with 
two  external  layers  of  lightweight  concrete 
each  about  2.5  inches  thick,  and  a  center 
insulating  layer  of  shredded  wood  1,5  inches 
thick.  Panels  have  wooden  w  indow  frames 
integrally  cast  with  double  windows.  Tall 
hoisting  cranes  of  a  special  design  back  up 
to  the  frame  and  put  each  panel  in  place. 

Kitchen  and  bath  utilities,  consisting  of 
lavatory-tub  and  toilet,  each  in  separate 
cubicles,  backed  up  to  a  kitchen  sink  and 
work  table,  are  pre-fabricated  as  a  unit 
from  sheet  steel.  Floor  and  ceiling  slabs 
are  precast,  and  vinyl  tile  is  laid  over  the 
not-too-smooth  floors.  Built-up  roofs  gen¬ 
erally  have  about  a  30-degree  pitch,  and  all 
eaves  are  surrounded  with  light  steel  fences, 

\  week  of  speculation  on  my  part  as  to 
the  reason  for  these  fences  resulted  only  in 
the  surmise  that  they  were  to  keep  children 
from  falling  off  the  roofs.  Ultimately,  I 
realized  that  a  lot  of  snow  has  to  be  shoveled 


off  Moscow  roofs,  and  a  snow-shoveling  jan¬ 
itor  skidding  around  on  an  ice-covered  30- 
degree  roof  wejuld  not  be  a  particularly  good 
insurance  risk  without  a  fence  to  snare  him. 

Much  Russian  structure  suffers  from  poor 
workmanship.  Bathrooms  are  so  crudely  de- 
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A  model  apartment  kitchen  in  Moscow. 


signed  and  installed  that  my  wife  couldn’t 
help  laughing  at  first  sight  of  ours  in  a  one- 
year  old  hotel  in  Novgorod.  No  piping  was 
put  inside  the  wall  that  could  possibly  be 
exposed.  The  tile  work  looked  like  it  had 
been  done  by  first  graders.  To  meet  the 
quota,  unskilled  labor  is  pressed  into  doing 
journeymen’s  work. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  FALLING  TILES 

Screens  are  all  but  unknown.  In  some 
cases  tile  falls  off  the  face  of  buildings  re¬ 
quiring  wire  mesh  to  prevent  it  from  hitting 
passing  pedestrians.  Yet  the  facade  of  the 
building  is  most  impressive,  and  next  door 
to  slums  one  will  find  a  structure  such  as 
the  Leningradskaya  Hotel  in  Moscow  with 
heavy  bronze  lobby  floors,  lamps  which  must 
have  cost  $3,000  each,  and  a  massive  bronze 
lighting  fixture  extending  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sixth  to  the  main  floor  in  the 
red-carpeted,  rear  stairway  well  which  is 
used  only  by  employees. 

1  HE  BIG  FRONT 

“The  big  front”  was  the  pet  idea  of  that 
great  military,  literary,  artistic,  dramatic, 
and  architectural  genius,  Josef  X’issariono- 


vich  Dghugashvili  Stalin  whose  statues  once 
proliferated  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  but 
are  now  almost  totally  absent.  Even  though 
Russia’s  resources  of  men  and  material  were 
limited,  Stalin  insisted  that  everything  that 
was  built  must  be  the  biggest  and  best  in  the 
world  regardless  of  cost. 

You  know  all  about  the  Moscow  subway 
stations  which  resembled  art  museums,  the 
32-story  Moscow  University,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Stalinallee  in  East  Berlin,  all  of 
them  rich  with  costly  bronze  fixtures  and 
marble,  and  backed  up  by  slums  and  war 
wreckage.  With  Stalin’s  statues  have  gone 
these  grandiose  architectural  ideas.  The 
present  day  rulers  are  of  a  more  practical 
mind.  The  three  new  stations  on  the  Mos¬ 
cow  subway  stand  out  because  of  their 
practical  plainness  and  utility.  Today’s 
watchwords  are  volume  and  function,  not 
grandeur. 

The  common  new  apartment  building  is 


A  prefab  steel  kitchen,  bath,  and  toilet  unit. 


Housing  Construction  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
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Bathroom  in  the  one-year-old  Hotel  Volkhoz, 
Novgorod,  Russia  (Plumbing  and  tile  work  by 
women). 


of  300  to  600  units  arranged  in  U-shape, 
opening  to  the  rear.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
a  variety  of  shops,  all  state-owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  salaried  employees,  even  to  the  one- 
man  watchmaker  stalls.  There  are  no  super 
markets  in  Moscow,  because  hardly  anyone 
owns  an  automobile.  In  the  open  space,  day 
nurseries  for  working  mothers,  badminton 
courts,  play  areas,  and  landscaping  are  pro¬ 
vided.  There  is  no  school  transportation 
problem  as  the  large  concentration  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  these  high-rise  apartments  means 
that  no  child  has  to  walk  over  a  block  or 
two  to  the  nearest  school. 

The  average  apartment  has  301  square 
feet  of  living  space  plus  kitchen,  bath,  and 
hall.  Each  person  in  the  family  is  alloted  so 
many  square  feet  of  living  space,  and  the 


size  of  the  apartment  and  the  rent  depend  on 
this.  A  man  who  feels  that  his  family  needs, 
or  the  run-down  condition  of  his  present 
home,  entitles  him  to  a  new  apartment, 
makes  application  through  his  factory  or 
oflice.  If  approved,  the  application  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Moscow  Soviet,  which  in  due 
time  will  assign  him  an  apartment  as  near 
as  possible  to  his  work.  It  will  rent  for  about 
$3.50  per  month. 

The  man  just  mentioned  is  a  lucky  one. 
Much  of  Moscow  still  lives  in  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  derelicts  or  two-story  log-house 
apartment  buildings,  many  of  them  about  to 
keel  over.  But  these  are  being  razed  or  re¬ 
stored  as  fast  as  the  builders  can  get  around 
to  handle  them,  and  the  model  furnished 
apartment  at  the  construction  exhibit  gives 
one  an  idea  of  what  the  state  has  in  mind  for 
the  people.  And  once  the  people  see  these 
models  they  are  not  happy  until  they  have 
one. 

SECOND  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

A  surprising  chink  in  the  communist  wall 
appeared  to  us  in  the  new  policy  of  allowing 
every  worker  who  has  saved  enough  money 
to  build  a  weekend  house  in  the  suburbs. 
The  only  pure  communist  is  the  man  who 
owns  nothing.  Therefore,  when  Russians 
are  permitted  to  own  television  sets,  as 
about  90  per  cent  do,  motorcycles,  which 
are  generally  available  at  high  prices,  and 
now,  above  all,  houses;  whether  they  realize 
it  or  not,  they  are  becoming  capitalists. 

Here  is  the  way  to  acquire  your  own  week¬ 
end  dacha  in  the  country.  Again,  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  your  factory  or  office,  present 
evidence  that  you  have  saved  enough  rubles 
to  pay  for  the  construction,  and  if  you  arc 
an  okay  guy,  your  boss  will  pass  your  ap¬ 
plication  on  to  the  city  Soviet,  which  will 
give  you  a  rent-free  perpetual  lease  on  about 
one  quarter  acre  in  the  outskirts.  The  other 
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New  apartment  construction  in  Moscow.  ! 


application  goes  to  the  state  construction 
combine,  which  will  build  the  dacha  or 
cracker  box  which  government  regulations 
and  your  savings  permit. 

Now  you  have  property  which  you  can 
either  bequeath  to  your  family,  sell,  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  in  any  manner  you  please.  Couldn’t 
this  be  the  beginning  of  the  end?  How  can 
the  Orloffs  be  content  when  the  Potemkins 
have  a  house  in  the  country? 

Summarizing— I  have  made  two  trips 
through  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellites, 
and  this  year  I  was  amazed  at  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  housing,  living  stand¬ 
ards,  transportation,  and,  to  some  degree, 
freedom  of  movement,  thought,  and  expres¬ 
sion. 

Precast  concrete  wall  slabs  with  wootlpulp 
insulation  in  the  center. 


Here’s  a  new,  exceedingly  useful  fortnula  for  pinpointing  rents  of 
apartment  units.  In  practice,  the  Mohl  Method  already  has  proved  an 
effective  weapon  against  vacancies. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH 
TO  APARTMENT  PRICING 

by  A.  Frederick  Mohl,  Jr.,  cp.m 


All  property  managers  face  the  continu¬ 
ing  question— “Are  our  rental  rates  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  market?”  We  have  found  a 
new  yardstick  that  has  been  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  testing  our  pricing. 

The  new  yardstick  is  based  on  valuation 
“points.”  It  is  as  useful  to  us  as  the  square 
foot  is  to  the  office  building  manager.  It  is 
based  on  the  concept  that  a  housing  unit  has 
many  components  of  value  that  are  not 
measurable  in  rooms,  but  are,  nevertheless, 
measurable  in  terms  of  influence  on  the 
rental  rate— hence  the  term  “points”  as  a 
unit  of  measure. 

Thus,  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  valu¬ 
ation  components,  weighted  according  to 
tested  techniques,  permits  accurate  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  competition  in  a  geographic 
area.  Logically  then,  if  a  bedroom  apart¬ 
ment  in  one  building  measures  90  points 
and  rents  at  $90  monthly,  its  competitor 
having  100  points  should  rent  at  $100 
monthly. 

We  use  an  inventory  form  to  tabulate  and 
measure  the  components  of  value  in  points 
(described  in  Table  1).  This  can  be  done 
only  after  inspection  and  reasonably  accu¬ 
rate  description.  On  the  top  half  of  the  form, 

A.  Frederick  Mohl,  Jr.,  Chicago,  is  a  property 
manager  with  the  firm  of  Dooms,  Mohl  &  Company. 
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we  compute  the  value  of  each  room,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  floor  area,  exposure,  fixtures, 
and  appliances.  These  values  are  expressed, 
not  in  dollars,  but  in  terms  of  the  abstract 
units  which  we  call  “points.”  Tables  2 
through  6  show  how  many  jxiints  to  assign 
each  room. 

Close  scrutiny  of  Tables  2  and  3  will  re¬ 
veal  that  smaller  increments  in  value  are  as¬ 
signed  as  the  rooms  get  larger,  on  the  theory 
that  value  does  not  vary  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  rooms.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  also  that  living  room  space  is  priced 
higher  (per  square  foot)  than  bedroom 
space,  and  that  bedroom  space  is  priced  a 
little  higher  than  dining  room  space. 

In  the  kitchen  and  bathroom  we  have 
placed  the  emphasis  on  facilities  rather  than 
floor  area.  Some  consideration  is  given  to 
area  in  the  kitchen  if  there  is  sufficient  room 
to  use  a  breakfast  table,  but  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  extra  space  merely  makes  a 
kitchen  less  efficient  to  work  in. 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  AREA 

Certain  factors  which  influence  the  price 
of  an  apartment  bear  some  relationship  to 
the  total  floor  area.  More  closet  space  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  large  apartment  than  in  a  small 
one.  The  cost  of  heating  or  air-conditioning 
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a  unit  is  roughly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  space  being  heated  or  cooled. 
Carpeting  costs  fluctuate  almost  exactly  with 
the  floor  area.  Table  7  shows  how  to  com¬ 
pute  the  point  values  for  these  factors. 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  RENT 

There  are  other  special  conditions  and 
services,  the  value  of  which  can  best  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  monthly 
rent.  A  decorating  allowance  of  three  fourths 
of  a  month’s  rent  is  given  each  year  in  many 
buildings.  The  precise  value  of  this  service 
can  be  computed  as  6.25  per  cent  of  the  rent 
each  month. 

Similarly,  it  seems  logical  that  elevation 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Apart¬ 
ments  on  the  upper  floors  of  high-rise  build¬ 
ings  generally  are  priced  at  a  premium.  Un¬ 
less  this  premium  represents  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  the  rent  for  all  apartments  on  a 
given  floor,  the  apartments  cease  to  be 
priced  proportionately.  Table  8  shows  what 
percentages  should  be  used  for  various 
factors  related  to  the  total  rent. 

When  point  values  have  been  assigned  to 
all  of  the  rooms  and  to  the  area-related 
factors,  the  points  are  totalled  at  Line  A  on 
the  form.  The  plus  and  minus  percentage 
factors  are  similarly  added  and  their  net 
total  is  entered  on  Line  B.  The  number  on 
Line  A  is  then  divided  by  (100  minus  Line 
B),  and  the  resultant  figure  is  the  point 
total  for  the  apartment. 

“RENT  PER  POINT”  CONCEPT 

Our  next  step  is  to  enter  the  current 
monthly  rental  for  the  apartment  (in  dol¬ 
lars)  as  “gross  rent.”  If  a  “free”  garage  or 
parking  space  is  included  with  the  apart¬ 
ment  rent,  we  subtract  its  value  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  “net  rent.”  The  net  rent  is  divided 
by  the  point  total  to  compute  the  apart¬ 
ment’s  current  “rent  per  point.”  We  have 


now  established  a  unit  of  comparison  as 
meaningful  and  useful  as  “rent  per  square 
foot”  as  it  is  used  in  pricing  commercial 
space! 

If  possible,  competitive  apartments  for 
rent  in  the  same  neighborhood  are  exam¬ 
ined  and  the  “rents  per  point”  are  compared 
with  those  of  our  own  apartment.  If  our 
“rent  per  point”  is  too  high,  we  select  a  more 
appropriate  one  and  multiply  it  by  our  con¬ 
stant  point  total  to  arrive  at  the  proper  rent. 
Another  technique  is  to  compare  the  cur¬ 
rent  “rents  per  point”  of  all  the  apartments  , 
within  our  own  building.  If  all  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  currently  rented,  but  at  different 
“rents  per  point,”  it  should  be  safe  to  equal¬ 
ize  all  rents  at  one  of  the  highest  current 
“rents  per  point.”  This  method  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  once. 

STANDARD  PRICE  LIST 

In  all  of  the  buildings  under  our  man¬ 
agement  we  have  found  it  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  “standard”  price  list  such  as  that 
shown  in  Table  9.  The  rents  shown  on  this 
list  contemplate  certain  defined  standard 
conditions,  and  adjustments  in  the  actual 
rents  being  asked  are  easily  made  if  some 
units  have  substandard  refrigerators,  or 
other  facilities. 

When  we  have  prepared  “components  of 
value”  forms  for  each  tier  in  the  building 
we  assign  point  values  based  upon  “stand¬ 
ard”  conditions,  rather  than  those  actually 
existent.  The  symmetrical  building  whose 
prices  are  shown  in  Table  9  required  only 
six  “components  of  value”  forms,  so  the  job 
of  pricing  most  buildings  is  not  so  difficult  as 
it  might  appear. 

RESULTS  THUS  FAR 

We  at  Downs,  Mohl,  and  Company  have 
already  started  to  practice  what  we  preach, 
and  the  results  have  been  gratifying. 


A  Scientific  Approach  to  Apartment  Pricing 
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Back  in  January,  1960,  we  did  extensive 
“shopping”  of  competitive  apartments  for 
rent  in  the  vicinity  of  those  buildings  under 
our  management  where  we  suspected  our 
pricing  structure  to  be  out  of  line. 

In  one  Evanston  building  we  had  experi¬ 
enced  an  abnormally  high  vacancy  of  about 
’  12  per  cent.  After  computing  the  point 

values  in  this  building’s  apartments  and 
comparing  them  with  the  point  values  in 
other  units  being  offered  on  the  same  street, 
I  we  found  most  of  our  rents  to  be  almost  ex- 
I  actly  in  line  with  the  market  level.  Each  of 
'  our  vacancies,  however,  was  found  to  be 
overpriced  up  to  $4.  After  adjusting  the 
rents  to  conform  with  our  computed  values, 
every  one  of  the  vacancies  was  soon  rented, 
and  the  building  was  out  of  trouble. 

I  UNDERPRICED  APARTMENTS 

In  a  few  other  buildings  it  appeared  that 
the  apartments  were  currently  underpriced 
by  as  much  as  |10.  In  each  case  we  offered 
our  spring  renewals  at  the  higher  computed 
rent  levels.  In  one  42-unit  building  with 
apartments  in  the  $200  range,  renewals  were 
offered  at  increases  averaging  nearly  $10  per 
month.  Every  tenant  except  one  signed  his 
i  lease  promptly,  and  the  one  holdout  was  re¬ 
placed  immediately  by  a  new  tenant. 

This  was  not  an  example  of  rent  gouging, 
but  rather  an  illustration  of  how  rents  at 
submarket  levels  were  discovered  and  cor¬ 
rected,  even  during  a  period  of  compara¬ 
tively  hard  renting,  by  the  application  of  a 
sound  pricing  method. 

FINDING  POOR  SALESMANSHIP 

A  17-unit  walk-up  building  in  West 
Rogers  Park  was  tested  by  the  new  evalua¬ 
tion  system  and  found  to  be  about  $7.50 
per  apartment  below  the  market  level  in 
the  neighborhood;  and  yet,  it  contained  one 
third-floor  five-room  apartment  which  had 


been  vacant  for  several  months.  In  this 
case  we  decided  to  leave  the  rents  at  the 
existing  levels  in  pricing  our  spring  leases, 
but  we  were  prompted  to  delve  further  into 
the  reasons  why  our  vacant  apartment  had 
not  been  rented. 

The  janitor  had  moved  recently  from  his 
home  across  the  street  to  a  flat  several  blocks 
away.  Suspecting  that  the  janitor  might  be 
too  lazy  to  travel  this  distance  when  pro¬ 
spective  applicants  called  him,  we  commis¬ 
sioned  one  of  the  tenants  to  show  the  apart¬ 
ment,  It  was  rented  within  four  days.  Here 
was  a  case  where  the  knowledge  of  an  apart¬ 
ment’s  true  worth  helped  us  ferret  out  a 
negligent  janitor. 

Incidentally,  after  we  sent  out  the  renewal 
leases  with  no  rent  increases,  this  was  the 
first  of  our  buildings  to  have  100  per  cent 
of  the  leases  signed  and  returned.  Next  year 
we  probably  will  be  more  inclined  to  believe 
what  the  figures  tell  us. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

We  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  has  its  drawbacks.  In  making  it  thor¬ 
ough  we  have  made  it  complicated.  The 
basic  concept  of  the  “rent  per  point”  is 
somewhat  difficult  for  many  people  to  grasp, 
and  the  statistical  techniques  require  several 
multiplications  and  divisions  and  a  short 
algebraic  solution. 

The  other  biggest  disadvantage  is  the 
amount  of  time  involved  in  shopping  the 
competition  and  filling  out  the  “components 
of  value”  forms.  Many  managers  cannot,  or 
will  not,  or  do  not,  think  they  need  to  spend 
this  much  time  in  evaluating  their  apart¬ 
ments. 

Another  criticism  undoubtedly  will  be 
raised.  I'he  apportioning  of  point  values 
among  the  various  rooms  and  appliances 
has  been  done  somewhat  arbitrarily.  There 
is  no  empirical  method  of  establishing  the 
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true  prop)ortionate  values  of  an  apartment’s 
components,  so  we  are  forced  to  rely  upon 
logic  and  experience  in  setting  up  our 
tables. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

Our  approach  to  pricing  must  be  granted 
thoroughness,  whatever  its  shortcomings. 
Each  factor  in  an  apartment’s  composition  is 
observed  and  evaluated.  We  try  not  to  over¬ 
look  any  important  influence. 

Unlike  many  a  magic  cure-all  formula, 
our  technique  is  realistic.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  solve  all  of  our  problems  with  a  slide  rule. 
The  whole  basis  of  our  system  is  comparison 
with  competitors. 

Our  tables  and  charts  force  us  to  be  ob¬ 
jective.  We  cannot  juggle  the  figures  around 
to  substantiate  our  own  preconceived 
hunches  and  pet  theories.  When  we  are 
through  adding  and  subtracting  and  divid¬ 
ing,  a  little  number  just  sits  there  and  stares 
up  at  us  saying:  “Here  I  am,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not!’’ 

Our  self-imposed  disciplines  force  us  to  be 
consistent  in  our  pricing.  Once  a  “rent  per 
point’’  has  been  established  for  a  building, 
all  apartments  are  priced  accordingly.  When 
a  tenant  complains  about  unfairness,  we 
can  look  him  in  the  eye  and  retort:  “At  least 
we  try  to  be  equally  unfair  with  everybody.’’ 

Much  of  our  work,  once  completed,  need 
never  be  redone.  An  apartment’s  point  total 
remains  the  same  through  inflation  and  de¬ 
pression  as  long  as  the  building’s  standard 
facilities  are  unchanged.  This  is  a  primary 
reason  for  expressing  the  apartment’s  value 
in  terms  of  abstract  “points”  rather  than 
constantly  fluctuating  dollars.  The  point 
total  is  a  permanent  declaration  of  an  apart¬ 
ment’s  relative  value. 

The  “rent  per  point”  provides  us  with  a 
very  meaningful  tool  for  comparing  our 
apartments  with  others.  If  this  pricing 


theory  became  widespread,  managers  could 
exchange  information  with  others  and 
eventually  establish  precise  “rent  per  point” 
market  levels  for  every  neighborhood. 

SHOPPING  THE  COMPETITION 

An  advantage,  or  disadvantage  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  depending  upon  your  point  of  view,  is 
that  it  forces  the  manager  to  get  out  and 
scrutinize  the  wares  of  his  competitors  be¬ 
fore  he  can  arrive  at  any  worthwhile  con¬ 
clusions.  It  sometimes  can  be  an  edifying 
and  very  disquieting  experience  to  see  for 
yourself  how  much  better  or  worse  your  own 
facilities  are,  compared  with  those  of  the  fel¬ 
low  across  the  street.  At  this  point  the  less 
brazen  reader  may  ask:  “That’s  fine,  but  how 
do  I  convince  my  competitor  that  he  should 
let  me  do  an  appraisal  of  his  apartment  so 
I’ll  know  just  how  much  to  underprice 
him?” 

It  has  been  said  that  faint  heart  ne’er  won 
fair  lady,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
“shopping”  a  competitor’s  apartment.  We 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  marched 
blithely  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  armed  with 
folding  ruler,  and  measured  every  corner  of 
his  lair  to  the  nearest  inch,  jotting  down  not 
only  the  room  sizes  but  the  make  and  model 
of  all  the  kitchen  appliances. 

What  magic  password  permits  us  to  leave 
the  premises  with  this  highly  secret  informa¬ 
tion?  “My  wife  sent  me  out  to  look  at  apart¬ 
ments  today  and  I’m  supposed  to  tell  what 
each  one  is  like,  so  that  she  can  come  and 
make  the  final  choice  from  the  ones  that 
sound  good.”  Janitors  must  be  a  henpecked 
lot,  for  none  of  them  ever  doubt  the  sacred 
duty  which  compels  us  to  take  voluminous 
notes  on  each  apartment  we  see. 

PITFALLS  OF  GOOD  MANAGEMENT 

Of  course,  a  simpler  and  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  approach  is  to  come  right  out  and 
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COMPONENTS  OF  VALUE 
(Sample  of  a  complefed  form) 


DATE  _ Nov.  I,  IW 

APT.  NO..  I  °n<<  2  ADDRESS _ <023  *  N.  Moiort _ 

BASIC  FACILITY 


AREA 

ROOM  SO.  R. 

Living  Rm.  ^ 

Dining  Rn*.  >*0 

Bed  Rm.  I.  _ 

2.  no 

3.  _ 

R«e.  Hall  12 

Pa$f.  Hall  <0 

Other  _ 


POINTS 

DESCRIPTION 

AREA 

EXPOSURE 

OTHER 

Faces  Street 

32 

Faces  Street 

It 

Faces  Street 

20 

Faces  wide  court 

18 

TOTAL 

POINTS 


Kitchen 

Range 

Good  34" 

4 

Bkfst.  Area 

Large 

3 

U 

Bathroom 

Refrig. 

Good  8  cu.  ft. 

3 

Compactness  . 
Other 

Average 

0 

Sink 

New  cab.  type 

4 

Pantry 

2 

Cabinets . 

None 

0 

Tub 

Good 

4 

Good 

3 

Toilet 

Average 

2 

Med.  Cab. 

Average 

2 

Lav. 

Average 

3 

Tile 

Tub  area  only 

2 

U 

Total  Area 


FACTORS  RELATED  TO  TOTAL  AREA  DESCRIPTION 

Storage— closets,  etc.  Very  Good _  _ 2.5 

Heat  &  Hat  Water _ Furnished _  _ 

Utilities _ None _  _ 

Air  Conditioning  _ None _ _ _  _ 

Layout _ Averoge _  _ 

Special  Feature _ None _ _ _ _ 

(Line  A)  Point  Sub-Total  125.5 


FACTORS  RELATED  TO  TOTAL  RENT  DESCRIPTION 

Decorating  Appropriation  %  of  I  month  rent  eoch  yeor _  *-25 

Elevation  _ Average  (1st  *  2nd  Floor) _ _  _ 

Age  &  Appearance  of  Bldg.  Built  It25— Averoge  oppeoronce _ _  _ 

Special  Services _ None _  _ 

Other _ _ 

(Line  B)  Percentage  Total  *-25 


Point  Total  divide  line  A  by  (100  minus  B)  _ 13<  points _ 

Gross  rent . i  127.50 

Less:  Value  of  garage  or  parking  space .  . — 

Net  rent .  127.50 

Rent  per  Point . $ _ W 

NOTES; 


T.\BLE  I 
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swap  information  with  other  managers  in 
the  neighborhood,  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  managers  of  several  other  buildings 
in  my  neighborhood.  I  got  together  with 
them  one  day  and  we  all  made  a  tour  of  each 
other’s  rental  units.  Everyone  compared 
notes  on  rents,  decorating  allowances,  and 
other  items.  I  came  back  with  full  data  for 
a  “rent  per  point”  comparison. 

When  all  tne  charts  had  been  consulted, 
forms  completed,  and  results  tabulated,  I 
was  driven  to  an  inescapable  conclusion— I 
had  to  raise  the  rent  on  my  own  apartment. 

And  thus  another  rent-gouging  landlord 
finally  got  what  was  coming  to  him! 

TABLE  2-LIVING  ROOM 

The  living  room  is  assigned  a  point  value  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  floor  area,  as  shown  below.  A  “normal" 
view  from  the  living  room  is  that  of  a  “front"  apart¬ 
ment  which  faces  a  residential  street  If  the  living 
room  faces  a  narrow'  courtyard,  deduct  about  5  per 
cent  of  its  point  value.  If  the  room  faces  a  dark 
comer  of  a  courtyard,  deduct  10  per  cent  or  more. 
Particularly  undesirable  exposures  rate  heavier  pen¬ 
alties. 

An  unusually  hne  exposure,  such  as  that  of  a 
room  facing  a  lake,  rates  a  premium  of  10  per  cent 
or  more.  A  woodburning  fireplace  or  other  unusual 
feature  justifies  some  extra  points.  If  an  apartment 
contains  no  bedroom,  give  the  living  room  about 
20  per  cent  more  points.  If  it  contains  no  dining 
room,  add  10  per  cent  to  the  living  room. 


Area 

Points 

Area 

Points 

Under  102  . . 

. 17 

207-214  ... 

. 33 

102-107  .... 

. 18 

215-222  ... 

. 34 

108-113  .... 

. 19 

223-232  ... 

. 35 

114-119  .... 

. 20 

233-242  ... 

. 36 

120-125  .... 

. 21 

243-252  ... 

. 37 

126-132  .... 

. 22 

253-262  ... 

. 38 

133-139  .... 

. 23 

263-272  ... 

. 39 

140-146  _ 

. 24 

273-282  ... 

. 40 

147-153  .... 

. 25 

283-292  ... 

. 41 

154-160  .... 

. 26 

293-302  ... 

. 42 

161-167  .... 

. 27 

303-322  ... 

. 43 

168-174  .... 

. 28 

323-342  ... 

. 44 

175-182  .... 

. 29 

343-362  ... 

. 45 

183-190  .... 

. 30 

363-382  ... 

. 46 

191-198  _ 

383-402  ... 

. 47 

199-206  _ 

. 32 

Over  402  . . . 

. 48 

TABLE  3-DINlNG  ROOM  AND  BEDROOM 

These  rooms  are  assigned  point  values  determined 
by  their  floor  areas,  as  shown  below.  Normal  dining 
room  or  bedroom  exposure  is  toward  a  courtyard, 
street,  or  reasonably  pleasant  and  quiet  rear  area. 
Deduct  10  per  cent  or  more  if  a  room  faces  a  nearby 
wall,  an  alley,  or  other  objectionable  scenery. 

Closets  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
this  point. 


Dining  Room 


Area 

Points  Area 

Points 

Under  52  . . . 

.  8  121-135  . 

. 17 

52-57  . . . . 

.  9  136-150  . 

. 18 

58-63  .... 

. 10  151-170 . 

. 19 

64-69  .... 

. 11  171-190 . 

. 20 

70-75  . . . . 

. 12  191-210 . 

. 21 

76-85  . . . . 

. 13  211-230  . 

. 22 

86-95  .... 

. 14  231-250  . 

. 23 

96-105  .... 

. 15  251-270  . 

. 24 

106-120  .... 

. 25 

Bedrooms 

Area 

Points  Area 

Points 

Under  67  . . . 

. 11  141-150 . 

. 22 

67-72  .... 

. 12  151-165 . 

. 23 

73-78  . . . . 

. 13  166  180  . 

. 24 

79-84  . . . . 

. 1^  181-200  . 

. 25 

85-90  . . . . 

. 201-220  . 

. 26 

91-96  .... 

97-104  _ 

. 221-240  . 

. 27 

105-112  .... 

. ift  241-260  . 

. 28 

113-120  .... 

10  261-280  . 

. 29 

121-130  .... 

20  281-300  . 

. 30 

131-140 _ 

. 31 

TABLE  4-MISCELLANEOUS  ROOMS 

The  reception  hall,  as  defined  here,  is  the  space 
within  the  apartment  into  which  a  guest  would  first 
enter.  If  a  guest  would  step  directly  into  the  living 
room  upon  entering  the  apartment,  assign  no  points 
to  this  category.  If  there  is  a  small  hallway  or  recep¬ 
tion  area  immediately  inside  the  front  door,  it  is 
valued  at  one  point  for  each  20  square  feet  of  area, 
with  a  maximum  of  three  points.  If  the  reception 
hall  is  part  of  a  corridor,  measure  only  that  portion 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  front  door. 

The  areas  of  all  corridors  and  passage  halls  within 
the  apartment  are  combined  and  assigned  a  value  of 
one  point  if  the  total  area  is  up  to  60  square  feet, 
or  two  {mints  if  the  total  area  exceeds  60  square  feet. 
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Range  Points 

Deluxe  gas  or  electric . .  5 
Standard  gas— good  ...  4 
Standard  gas— fair  . . .  ..S 
Standard  gas— poor  . .  .2 
None . 0 


Refrigerator 
Good  10  cu.  ft.  and 

larger . 5 

Good  7-9  cu.  ft . 4 

Good  4-6  or  fair  7-9  ft. .  3 

Poor  refrigerator . 2 

None . 0 

Breakfast  Area 
Space  for  table,  2 

chairs  . 3 

Space  for  work  table . .  1 
No  extra  useful  space. 0 


Cabinets  and 
Counters  Points 

Spacious,  good 

condition . 4-6 

Fair . 3 

Poor  . 2 

None . 0 


(add  2-4  points  for 
pantry) 


Kitchen  Sink 

Good  cabinet-type  ...  .4 

Older  type,  good . 3 

Older  type,  fair . 2 

Older  type,  poor . 1 

None . 0 

Efficiefjcy  of  Layout 

Very  good . 3 

Above  average . 1 

Average  . 0 

Poor  . —2 


Bath  Tub  Points 

Good,  built-in  type... 4 
Worn  or  old  built-in 

type . 3 

Tub-on-legs,  good 

condition  . 2 

Tub-on-legs,  poor 

condition . 1 

None . 0 

Toilet 

New,  deluxe  type . 3 

Average . 2 

Poor  . 1 

Lavatory 

New  or  good . 3 

Old  and  worn . 1 


Tile  Points 

Good  ceramic  or  plastic 

on  all  4  walls . 4 

Tiled  shower  area,  in 
good  condition  ....  3 
Poor  tile,  or  none . 0 


Shower 

Built-in  type  . 3 

Pipes  outside  the  wall .  1 
None . 0 

Medicine  Cabinet 
Well-lighted,  modern  .  3 

Average . 2 

Poor  . 1 

None . 0 


If  the  apartment  contains  no  passageways  at  all,  it 
rates  no  pioints  in  this  category. 

Other  areas  such  as  enclosed  porches,  mud  rooms, 
ironing  rooms,  and  dressing  rooms  should  be  as¬ 
signed  point  values  commensurate  with  their  use¬ 
fulness.  Pantries  are  counted  as  a  part  of  the  kitchen 
facilities.  Closets  and  basement  storerooms  are  eval¬ 
uated  later  under  “factors  related  to  total  area.” 


TABLE  5-KITCHEN 

Each  appliance  and  other  feature  is  evaluated  sep¬ 
arately  on  the  “components  of  value”  form  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards  shown  below.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  evaluator,  the  kitchen  is  of  exceptional  qual¬ 
ity  and  beauty,  a  few  extra  points  may  be  assigned. 
If  the  kitchen  contains  extra  features  such  as  a  dis¬ 
posal  unit  or  deep  freeze,  assign  extra  points  accord¬ 
ingly. 


TABLE  7 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  TOTAL  AREA 

Storage  includes  all  closet  space  within  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  any  locker  room  or  storage  space  reserved 
for  the  tenant  in  the  basement.  “Normal”  storage 
space  includes  a  hall  closet,  an  average-size  closet  in 
each  bedroom,  and  a  basement  locker  space  assigned 
to  the  apartment.  Add  or  deduct  about  two  points 
if  the  storage  space  varies  from  “normal.” 

Heat  and  Hot  Water  are  furnished  at  no  expense 
to  the  tenant  in  a  “normal”  situation.  If  they  are 
not  furnished,  deduct  one  point  for  each  dollar  the 
tenant  would  have  to  spend  for  them  each  month 
($2  per  100  square  feet  is  a  fair  estimate  if  exact 
costs  are  not  known) . 

Utilities  are  dehned  here  as  cooking  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  In  a  “normal”  situation,  electric  wiring  and 
gas  piping  are  furnished,  but  the  tenant  pays  for  all 
gas  and  electricity  used.  If  the  owner  pays  these 
bills  instead,  add  one  point  for  each  dollar  of  the 
monthly  cost. 

.Air  conditioning,  carpeting,  and  furniture  are  not 
furnished  in  a  “normal”  apartment.  If  they  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  apartment  being  studied,  add  one 
point  for  each  dollar  of  estimated  monthly  deprecia¬ 
tion. 

Layout  of  the  rooms  in  a  “normal”  apartment  is 
sensible  and  efficient.  If  a  bedroom  is  isolated  from 
the  bathroom  or  a  similar  awkward  situation  exists, 
deduct  a  few  points  accordingly. 


TABLE  6-BATHROOM 

Each  fixture  and  other  feature  is  evaluated  sepa¬ 
rately  according  to  the  standards  shown  below.  Mod¬ 
em  bathrooms  with  colored  fixtures  or  other  special 
features  can  be  assigned  a  few  extra  points.  A  second 
bathroom  or  powder  room  should  receive  about  10 
per  cent  fewer  points  for  the  same  facilities. 
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TABLE  8 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  TOTAL  RENT 

Decorating  service  is  not  provided  in  a  “normal” 
apartment  as  defined  here.  If  a  decorating  allowance 
of  half  a  month’s  rent  is  given  each  year,  add  4.17 
per  cent;  if  three-fourths  month’s  rent,  add  6.25  per 
cent;  if  a  month’s  rent  is  allowed  each  year,  add  8.34 
per  cent.  If  decorating  is  furnished  "as  necessary,” 
add  6.25  per  cent. 

The  elevation  of  an  apartment  is  also  evaluated 
as  a  percentage  of  monthly  rent.  In  walk-up  build¬ 
ings,  the  first  and  second  floors  are  considered  nor¬ 
mal.  “Low”  third  floor  apartments  rate  a  deduction 
of  3  per  cent.  “High”  third  floor  units,  being  espe¬ 
cially  unpopular,  rate  deductions  as  follows:  two 
and  one  half  rooms  or  smaller,  3  per  cent;  three  to 
four  rooms,  5  per  cent;  more  than  four  rooms,  7  per 
cent.  Basement  apartments,  depending  upon  their 
dryness  and  the  number  of  pipes  and  valves  on  the 
ceilings,  rate  deductions  up  to  25  per  cent. 

In  elevator  buildings  the  second  floor  (or  floor 
above  the  lobby)  is  considered  “normal.”  Add  $  per 
cent  on  the  third  floor,  4  per  cent  on  the  fourth, 
etc.,  up  to  and  including  the  eighth  floor.  Above  the 


eighth  floor,  add  8  per  cent  plus  .5  per  cent  for  each 
additional  floor.  For  example,  the  elevation  factor 
for  the  ninth  floor  is  8.5  per  cent,  the  tenth  floor  is 
9  per  cent,  the  eleventh  floor  is  9.5  per  cent,  etc.  If 
the  view  or  exposure  is  changed  materially  in  any 
tier  above  a  certain  level,  a  new,  theoretical  second 
floor  point  total  should  be  computed,  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  factor  is  then  applied  to  this  revised  total. 

The  age  and  appearance  of  the  building  as  a 
whole  are  considered  “normal”  if  the  building  was 
built  in  the  late  nineteen  twenties,  and  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  attractive  and  well-maintained.  Condition  of 
the  landscaping,  vestibules,  stairways,  and  hallways 
are  included  in  this  category.  A  brand  new,  attrac¬ 
tive,  well-maintained  building  would  rate  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  about  10  per  cent.  Buildings  older  than 
“normal”  should  be  penalized  proportionately. 

Special  services  might  include  doorman,  switch¬ 
board,  reception  desk,  linens,  maid  service,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  None  of  these  are  considered  “normal.”  The 
costs  and  values  of  these  services  vary  considerably 
from  one  building  to  another,  but  they  should  be 
taken  into  account  and  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  rent  when  values  are  computed.  Janitor  service 
in  the  public  areas  of  the  building  is  considered 
“normal.” 


TABLE  9 

SAMPLE  STANDARD  RENT  SCHEDULE 
Mozart  Building 


Floors 


Tier 

Rooms 

Points 

1 

2 

3 

23 . 

...  5 

134 

$127.50 

$127.50 

$120.00 

23  Basement . 

...  — 

— 

67.50 

25 . 

...  4 

110 

105.00 

105.00 

100.00 

27 . 

...  4 

115 

110.00 

110.00 

105.00 

29 . 

...  4 

106 

102.50 

102.50 

97.50 

31 . 

...  4 

116 

•105.00 

110.00 

105.00 

33 . 

...  4 

116 

110.00 

110.00 

105.00 

35 . 

...  4 

106 

102.50 

102.50 

97.50 

37 . 

...  4 

115 

110.00 

1 10.00 

105.00 

39 . 

...  4 

no 

105.00 

105.00 

100.00 

41 . 

...  5 

134 

127.50 

127.50 

120.00 

Totals  $3,337.50 

$1,172.50 

$1,110.00 

$1,055.00 

Standards 
Good  36-inch  range 
Good  8-cubic-foot  refrig. 
New  cabinet-type  sink 
No  kitchen  cabinets 
Original  built-in  tub, 
toilet,  lavatory,  med.  cab. 
Good  shower 
Tiled  shower  area 


•  Above  the  boiler. 


Discounts 

Old  range . $2.50 

Old  sink . $2.50 

No  shower  or  tile . $2.50 


i 


Mr.  Falk’s  analysis  of  the  ills  of  downtown  is  accompanied  by  a  pre¬ 
scription  that  will  require  hard  work  and  cooperation  between  many 
segments  of  the  community  if  a  cure  is  to  be  effected. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  DOWNTOWN— 
A  SIX-POINT  PROGRAM 
bjy  Emanuel  E.  Falk,  cpm 


Only  a  few  short  years  ago  it  would  have 
seemed  ridiculous  to  discuss  the  future  of 
downtown.  “Why  discuss  the  future  of  an 
area  which  over  many  decades  had  grown 
only  one  way— up  and  up  and  up?”  would 
have  been  the  average  reaction. 

The  basis  of  most  of  our  cities’  entrenched 
wealth  was  concentrated  in  the  ownership 
of  downtown  real  estate.  The  major  chain 
stores  were  on  what  amounted  to  a  “waiting 
list”  basis  for  any  lease  expirations  that 
might  occur.  The  principal  problem  of  the 
manager,  broker,  or  owner  was  to  decide 
which  tenant  was  the  most  aggressive  mer¬ 
chandiser,  and  would,  thereby,  provide  the 
highest  percentage  rent.  Bonuses  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  nature  for  possession  were  an  ac¬ 
cepted  practice.  It  was  almost  unheard  of 
for  an  owner  to  participate  in  the  cost  of 
alterations,  improvements,  or  a  new  front. 

GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

Of  course,  there  was  the  slight  danger  that 
a  major  department  store  would  move  its 
operation  a  few  blocks  up  the  street,  thereby 
slightly  shifting  the  100  per  cent  area.  But 
this  was  an  infrequent  occurrence,  and,  in 

Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Newport  News,  Va.,  is  1960 
president  of  IREM.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Drucker  and  Falk. 


any  case,  most  leases  in  such  an  area  still  had 
many  years  to  run. 

Taxes  were  very  high  in  the  area,  but  with 
the  steady  growth  of  the  economy,  gross  vol¬ 
ume  and  return  continued  to  run  ahead  of 
the  tax  increase,  so  taxes  were  no  great  worry 
for  the  property  owner. 

If  a  mortgage  loan  was  needed,  there  was 
as  much  competition  between  insurance 
companies  as  has  been  previously  mentioned 
was  prevalent  among  tenants.  Downtown 
was  certainly  as  safe  as  a  government  bond 
itself. 

And  if,  perchance,  a  property  should  be¬ 
come  available  for  sale,  all  normal  rates 
of  return  were  forgotten.  The  enhancement 
of  this  property  over  the  years,  and  the 
prestige  of  downtown  ownership,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  today’s  low  re¬ 
turn. 

TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED 

Now  let  us  take  a  few  moments  to  review 
the  condition  prevalent  in  most  of  our  cities 
today.  In  my  travels  this  year  I  visited  many 
of  the  major  cities  of  the  east,  the  south,  the 
southwest,  the  midwest  and  the  west.  I  have 
yet  to  walk  down  the  principal  shopping 
street  of  any  of  these  cities  and  not  find  va¬ 
cant  properties,  even  in  the  so-called  100  per 
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cent  areas.  Discussion  with  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  revealed  that  tenant  volume  is  down 
considerably,  that  in  many  cases  percentage 
rent  income  is  no  longer  being  paid,  or  is 
being  received  in  greatly  lessened  amounts, 
and  that  tenants  are  at  times  requesting  con¬ 
cessions  or  actual  rent  reductions  from  the 
owner. 

Many  buildings  on  the  edge  of  the  100  per 
cent  area  have  been  demolished  because 
parking  lots  can  afford  a  higher  rent  than  re¬ 
tail  stores,  and  there  are  no  taxes  on  the  im¬ 
provements. 

BLAME  THE  SHOPPING  CENTER 

So  much  for  the  present  situation.  Let  us 
try  now  to  analyze  the  causes.  If  you  talk 
to  the  average  owner  he  will  sum  it  up  in  one 
phrase,  that  old  bugaboo,  “shopping 
center.”  It  is  only  too  true  that  most  of  the 
losses  in  downtown  areas  have  been  to  the 
shopping  center,  whether  it  be  neighbor¬ 
hood,  community,  or  regional.  But  no  analy¬ 
sis  could  be  complete  without  delving  into 
the  reason  why  this  has  occurred.  To  my 
mind  there  are  five  principal  causes  of  this 
decline. 

First  and  foremost  is  parking.  The  frustra¬ 
tion  of  the  average  shopper  in  circling 
around  to  find  a  convenient  parking  place  is 
evident  in  almost  every  city.  Even  where 
adequate  parking  lots  or  garages  have  been 
made  available,  the  expense  becomes  a 
major  item,  and  the  delays  and  time-con¬ 
suming  waits  for  delivery  from  a  garage  or 
elevator  stall  tend  to  discourage  the  shopper 
from  coming  into  downtown  except  for 
major  forays.  Where  municipal  metered 
space  is  available  the  possibility  of  overtime 
ticketing  becomes  a  further  factor. 

TRAFFIC  SNARLS  SHOPPERS 

Second,  the  congestion  and  bottlenecks 
encountered  on  our  major  arterial  streets 


leading  into  the  downtown  area  certainly 
are  not  conducive  to  encouraging  the  shop¬ 
per.  This  congestion  is  augmented  by  the 
traffic  in  the  central  street  circling  around 
while  looking  for  parking  space.  Our  pub¬ 
lic  transportation  systems,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  have  unfortunately  lost  their  ap¬ 
peal  and  the  cycle  of  higher  rates  and  fewer 
passengers  is  continuing. 

Third,  our  downtown  areas,  by  and  large, 
have  made  little  or  no  effort  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  Construction  of  new  fronts  and 
complete  modernization  of  shops  have  been 
put  off,  because  owners  are  unwilling  to 
make  the  necessary  expenditures,  and  ten¬ 
ants  fear  the  future  in  the  face  of  declining 
sales.  The  major  tenants  are  usually  expand¬ 
ing  vigorously  into  the  shopping  center,  so 
their  budgets  are  not  geared  to  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  existing  units.  This  applies  even  to 
the  department  stores,  which  usually  own 
the  buildings  they  occupy. 

BLIGHT  CHOKES  DOWNTOWN 

Fourth,  there  is  the  blight  that  surrounds 
and  almost  encompasses  our  central  section. 
Homes  that  were  once  the  hubs  of  fine  resi¬ 
dential  areas  have  been  neglected  by  owners, 
who  felt  that  the  increasing  growth  and  de¬ 
mand  would  assure  their  being  turned  into 
business  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Cheap  subsidiary  stores  still  remain  with 
fringe  tenants,  hopefully  or  hopelessly  wait¬ 
ing  for  fewer  and  fewer  customers  to  patron¬ 
ize  them.  Outmoded  and  partially  vacant 
industrial  and  loft  buildings  add  to  the 
bleakness  of  the  periphery  area.  Inefficient 
multi-story  warehouses,  without  proper  off- 
street  parking  space  for  trucks,  increase  the 
traffic  congestion  for  private  cars. 

SHOPPING  IN  SHORTS 

And  finally  there  is  the  informality  of  the 
shopping  center.  While  the  average  woman 
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will  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  go  to  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  in  a  housedress,  or  even  in  shorts 
or  slacks,  going  into  downtown  is  usually 
a  dress-up  occasion.  The  shopping  center 
atmosphere  is  such  that  children  are  made 
to  feel  an  integral  part  of  the  picture,  often 
with  an  attended  playground  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  Night  shopping  tends  to  make  the 
excursion  a  family  occasion,  with  the  hus¬ 
band  usually  going  along.  Of  all  the  factors 
affecting  downtown,  this  probably  will  be 
the  most  difficult  to  overcome.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  such  informality  ever  will  be 
present  in  downtown  areas,  and  in  fact,  it 
might  not  even  be  desirable. 

This  is  the  problem.  I  have  painted  a 
very  bleak  picture,  but  I  sincerely  think 
that  I  have  not  over  drawn  it.  But  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  situation  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  solution  by  the  united  effort  of  an 
interested  and  aroused  group  of  citizens,  law 
makers,  property  owners,  merchants,  and  of 
course,  managers. 

CHANCE  TO  COME  BACK 

1.  Urban  redevelopment  is  probably  the 
first  and  foremost  tool  at  our  disposal.  One 
of  the  primary  aims  of  this  vital  effort  is  to 
accomplish  the  restoration  and  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  our  city’s  existing  land  uses.  This 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  clean  out  the 
blighted  areas  which  in  themselves  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decline  and  to  replace  them 
with  open  areas,  public  buildings,  parking 
facilities,  and  in-town  residential  properties. 
It  is  the  last  item,  in-town  living,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  do  more  than  almost  anything  else 
to  relieve  the  problem. 

Shopping  centers,  by  and  large,  have  fed 
on  the  housing  surrounding  them.  The 
trend  to  the  suburbs  has  been  caused  both 
by  our  expanding  population,  and  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  other  place  to  go  to 
secure  modern  housing.  I  am  convinced 


firmly  that  apartments  and  houses  in  our 
downtown  areas,  with  open  spaces  and  parks 
around  them,  would  go  a  long  way  to  reverse 
the  trend  and  would  give  our  downtown 
stores  a  built-in  nucleus  of  customers. 

This  housing  should  be  divided  between 
single  family  or  row  houses,  high  rise  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  luxury  type,  and  medium- 
income  apartments.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  a  proper  cross  section  of  population 
and  customers  become  available.  Schools,  of 
course,  should  be  located  in  the  redeveloped 
area,  so  that  it  becomes  a  complete  and  self 
sufficient  community. 

BRING  FREEWAYS  DOWNTOWN 

2.  Freeways  have  become  a  common  sight 
in  most  of  our  cities,  but  too  many  are  end¬ 
ing  at  the  fringe  of  the  downtown  area. 
These  arteries  must  be  continued  into  the 
heart  of  downtown  so  that  the  traffic  bottle¬ 
neck  may  be  broken  completely. 

3.  A  drastic  revision  of  public  transporta¬ 
tion  is  another  major  necessity.  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  the  existing  cycle  of 
higher  rates  and  fewer  passengers.  And  yet 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  crowd  all  of 
our  private  passenger  cars  into  the  existing 
streets,  regardless  of  any  widening  program. 
As  much  as  we  all  abhor  the  word  “subsidy” 
we  must  realize  that  a  clean,  fast,  high  grade 
public  transportation  system  is  a  public 
necessity  for  our  cities. 

If  it  is  economically  impossible  for  private 
industry  to  provide  it,  as  it  generally  seems 
to  be,  it  must  be  done  in  other  ways.  I  am 
certainly  not  advocating  a  municipally  oper¬ 
ated  transportation  system.  I  firmly  believe 
everything  can  be  done  more  efficiently  and 
less  expensively  by  private  enterprise. 

But  if  tax  concessions  are  necessary  to 
lower  rates  and  provide  modern  equipment 
they  should  be  made.  If  public  transit  were 
revitalized  fewer  employees  would  use  their 
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own  cars  for  going  back  and  forth  to  work, 
thereby  relieving  both  street  and  parking 
congestion.  Merchants  could  pool  together, 
and  even  provide  free  transportation  for 
shoppers  during  non-peak  hours,  by  paying 
the  transit  companies  directly. 

4.  A  program  of  building  modernization 
must  be  carried  forward  in  a  vigorous  man¬ 
ner.  I  realize  this  is  easy  to  discuss  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  accomplish.  Coojjeration  between 
owners  and  tenants,  together  with  the  back¬ 
ing  and  drive  of  a  strong  downtown  associ¬ 
ation  becomes  a  necessity  at  this  stage.  Our 
banks  and  financing  sources  must  be  urged 
to  participate  fully  in  this  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

5.  Malls  and  parkways  on  our  principal 
shopping  streets  are  an  experiment  that 
holds  great  promise,  yet  has  still  not  been 
proved  truly  effective.  But  the  success  of 
these  features  in  shopping  centers  points  to 
this  solution.  The  property  owners  and  ten¬ 
ants  on  Lincoln  Road  in  Miami  Beach  have 
voted  to  allow  themselves  to  be  taxed  for  a 
$600,000  bond  issue  to  do  this.  All  traffic  will 
be  taken  off  the  street,  a  mall  will  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  center  with  benches,  statuary 
and  shrubbery,  and  parking  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  streets  backing  up  to  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  may  set  a  precedent  for  many  of 
our  cities. 

COOPERATE  ON  ADVERTISING 

6.  And  finally,  I  think  that  a  cooperative 
advertising  and  promotion  program  must  be 
entered  into,  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
shopping  centers.  We  all  know  that  the  mer¬ 
chandising  success  of  the  center  has  been 
directly  dependent  on  the  strength  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  cooperative  promotions. 
The  leases  call  for  substantial  contributions 
from  each  tenant,  as  well  as  additional  funds 
from  the  owner.  Full  time  promotional  di¬ 
rectors  are  usually  employed,  often  together 


with  advertising  agencies.  In  some  cities 
downtown  associations  have  tried  to  do  this,  | 
but  the  budget  for  the  entire  downtown  is 
but  a  fraction  of  that  for  a  single  center. 

LEARN  FROM  SHOPPING  CENTERS 

In  other  words,  as  long  as  the  popularity 
and  operating  methods  of  shopping  centers 
set  a  pattern  in  the  American  way  of  life, 
why  shouldn’t  our  downtown  follow  and 
improve  on  the  formula?  Free  parking 
(properly  supervised  to  prevent  employees 
from  using  vital  spaces),  plus  all  of  the  other 
shopping  center  methods  and  promotional 
programs,  should  give  the  downtown  stores, 
with  their  greater  depth  of  merchandise,  a 
competitive  advantage  that  would  do  more 
than  reverse  the  tide. 

Some  may  think  most  of  my  suggested 
solutions  are  altogether  too  idealistic  and 
impractical.  How  can  you  possibly  hope  to 
get  owners  and  tenants  together  with  any 
amount  of  unanimity  to  proceed  with  a 
program  of  modernization  and  promotion? 

I  agree  that  it  will  be  difficult,  but  the  entire 
community  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  outcome. 
Our  downtown  areas  for  generations  have 
been  the  hub  of  civic,  commercial,  and 
recreational  activities.  The  investment  is  so 
great,  the  potential  so  tremendous,  and  the 
consequences  of  failure  so  drastic,  that  all 
must  cooperate.  Our  taxing  and  munici¬ 
pal  authorities  must  be  prepared  to  make 
special  concessions  both  to  owners  and 
tenants,  if  necessary,  to  foster  and  encourage 
action. 

Managers  have  a  special  duty  to  aid  this 
effort  in  every  possible  way.  Whether  or  not 
we  actually  deal  in  central  business  prop¬ 
erty-even  if  our  offices  are  in  the  suburbs— 
we  must  realize  that  downtown  is  the  core 
which  holds  our  urban  structure  together. 
Without  it  suburban  sprawl  would  become 
suburban  disintegration. 


The  world’s  largest  office  building  now  under  construction  in  the 
world’s  largest  city  will  have  one  of  the  world’s  most  sophisticated 
automatic  elevator  systems.  In  fact,  the  doors  are  guaranteed  not  to 
shut  in  your  face. 


UP  AND  DOWN  IN  GRAND  CENTRAL  CITY 

by  J.  K.  Curry 


Construction  of  the  world’s  largest  com¬ 
mercial  office  building— the  $100  million 
Grand  Central  City— has  started  in  Man¬ 
hattan. 

It  will  be  a  59-story  octagonal  faceted 
structure,  containing  2.4  million  square  feet 
of  rentable  space  on  a  3.5  acre  site  directly 
behind  Grand  Central  Station. 

There  will  be  accommodations  for  25,000 
persons  to  work  in  the  building  and  room 
for  400  automobiles.  Some  250,000  tran¬ 
sients  will  pass  daily  from  the  main  con¬ 
course  of  Grand  Central  terminal  to  the 
main  lobby  of  the  building. 

No  office  building  in  our  time  can  com¬ 
pare  in  boldness  of  concept  with  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  City.  It  will  be  erected  by  the  Diesel 
Construction  Co.,  general  contractors,  from 
plans  by  Emery  Roth  and  Sons,  architects, 
and  Walter  Gropius  and  Pietro  Belluschi, 
consultant  architects. 

Grand  Central  City  is  being  financed  by 
an  Anglo-American  partnership.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  Erwin  Wolfson,  who  is  credited 
with  its  concept;  the  Scheftel  Brothers;  Al¬ 
fred  B.  Burger;  and  one  of  Great  Britain’s 
largest  real  estate  firms.  City  Centre  Prop¬ 
erties,  Ltd. 

J.  K.  Curry,  San  Francisco,  is  a  sales  engineer 
with  the  elevator  division  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation. 


Among  the  tenants  who  have  already 
signed  up  are  such  blue-ribbon  companies 
as  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  (135,- 
000  square  feet).  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  (45,000  square  feet).  New  York 
Telephone  Company  (35,000  square  feet), 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company  (35,000 
square  feet),  and  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Eenner,  and  Smith  (7,000  square  feet). 

BIDDING  FOR  SPACE 

In  addition,  under  active  negotiation  are 
deals  involving  space  commitments  total¬ 
ing  4  million  square  feet,  or  nearly  twice 
as  much  space  as  the  structure  will  con¬ 
tain.  Deals  are  pending  on  industrial  com¬ 
panies,  insurance  companies,  advertising 
agencies,  large  legal  and  brokerage  firms, 
and  banks.  A  number  of  those  that  are  under 
active  negotiation  are  for  space  commit¬ 
ments  ranging  as  high  as  600,000  square  feet. 

The  average  gross  rental  rate  per  square 
foot  is  estimated  at  $6.25.  City  Centre  Prop¬ 
erties,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  largest  development 
companies  in  the  British  Empire,  is  an  equal 
partner  in  the  Grand  Central  City  venture 
and  is  providing  secondary  financing  total¬ 
ing  $20  million.  Primary  financing  will  be 
provided  by  an  institutional  mortgage.  In¬ 
terestingly,  because  of  the  equity  and  sec¬ 
ondary  position  of  the  partners  in  the  proj- 
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ect,  which  brings  $30  million  into  the  pot, 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  money  to  start 
construction  and  guarantee  a  mortgage. 

Construction  of  the  project  is  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stage.  On  June  27  demolition  work 
was  started  on  the  old  Terminal  office.  On 
August  8  excavation  and  foundation  work 
was  started.  The  entire  project  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  late  1962  or  early  1963. 

I'he  VVestinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
under  the  world’s  largest  elevator  contract 
will  build  65  passenger-opei ated  elevators, 
electronically  guided  by  highly  automated 
controls.  Through  a  specially  designed  “Se- 
lectomatic”  control  system,  nine  banks  of 
elevators  will  work  as  teams,  giving  equal 
service  to  upper  and  lower  floors.  Sixty  ele¬ 
vators  will  be  used  for  passenger  service 
only.  Five  will  be  retained  for  service  and 
delivery  work. 

SEVEN  OPERA  1 1 NG  PATTERNS 

There  will  be  seven  different  patterns  of 
operation  to  handle  all  traffic  at  any  hour 
of  the  day.  One  bank  of  six  elevators  will 
be  the  fastest  in  the  world,  able  to  travel 
1,600  feet  a  minute,  which  will  be  200  feet 
faster  than  today’s  fastest  elevators.  Eleva¬ 
tors  will  be  reached  easily  by  21  escalators 
serving  the  upper  lobbies. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  the  per¬ 
formance  and  operation  of  these  elevators 
let  me  give  you  a  physical  description  of 
these  nine  banks  of  vertical  transportation 
—rise,  floors  served,  speeds,  and  travel  time. 
Of  these  60  passenger  elevators,  only  two 
cars  will  serve  all  landings.  The  rest  will  be 
divided  into  separate  banks  or  groups  of 
five  or  six  elevators  in  each  bank.  These 
individual  banks  each  will  serve  but  seven 
or  eight  floors  and  the  lobby,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  elevators. 

The  top  eight  floors  of  the  building  will 
be  served  by  a  six-car  bank  of  express  ele¬ 


vators  traveling  at  the  speed  of  1 ,600  feet  per 
minute.  And  they  will  be  capable  of  even 
greater  speed.  We  retain  the  option  to  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  if  we  can  improve  further 
the  service  after  the  building  is  occupied. 
The  average  speed  of  elevators  in  a  Grade  A 
building  is  500  feet  per  minute. 

Moving  down  from  the  top  of  the  Grand 
Central  City  tower,  we  find  groups  of  cars 
that  serve  six,  seven,  or  eight  floors  each  un¬ 
til  we  reach  the  tenth  floor  of  the  base  build¬ 
ing  on  which  the  tower  stands.  This  base 
building  is  served  by  14  elevators. 

The  speeds  of  all  the  various  banks  of  ele¬ 
vators  decreases  as  the  rise  decreases  and  is 
so  skillfully  engineered  that  should  one  car 
of  each  bank  leave  simultaneously  from  its 
highest  landing,  they  would  all  arrive  in  the 
lobby  within  14  seconds  of  each  other. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  service  cars  that 
serve  53  landings.  There  is  one  freight  ele¬ 
vator  that  serves  three  lower  floors.  The  40 
elevators  in  the  high  rise  bank  will  handle 
20,000  passengers  per  hour.  The  bank  of  14 
elevators  that  serve  the  base  building  will 
handle  10,000  passengers  per  hour. 

The  21  electric  stairways,  which  will  run 
from  the  main  concourse  of  Grand  Central 
Terminal  to  all  street  levels,  will  handle 
30,000  passengers  per  hour  and  travel  120 
feet  per  minute. 

ELECTRIC  BRAIN 

These  elevators  are  known  as  “Westing- 
house  Selectomatic.’’  This  is  an  elevator  su¬ 
pervisory  system  which  automatically  co¬ 
ordinates  a  bank  of  four  or  more  elevators 
and  distributes  service  to  all  floors  in  an 
efficient  and  uniform  manner  as  different 
traffic  conditions  arise.  The  intelligence  of 
its  electric  brain  meets  traffic  problems  with 
a  flexibility  of  response  which  automatically 
matches  elevator  service  to  demand. 

Demand  for  elevator  service  in  most 
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buildings  is  characterized  by  surges,  rather 
than  a  steady  flow.  These  demands,  and 
I  their  accompanying  surges,  fall  into  four 
major  categories.  They  are:  (1)  Up-Peak;  (2) 
off-peak;  (3)  down-peak,  and  (4)  off-hours. 
Up-Peak  exists  when  traffic  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  incoming.  It  calls  for  quick  filling  of 
the  building  at  the  start  of  a  business  day. 

ELECTRONIC  FORESIGHT 

When  traffic  is  controlled  Selectomatic, 
it  is  always  abreast  of  changing  demands.  By 
means  of  electronic  measuring  and  comput¬ 
ing,  it  instantly  senses  the  demand  for  up 
service.  During  up-peak,  the  cars  travel  only 
to  their  highest  point  of  call  and  then  re¬ 
verse  and  return  to  the  lobby. 

Immediately  upon  cessation  of  the  up- 
demand,  cars  go  on  off-peak,  wherein  traffic 
is  generally  equal  in  both  directions.  All 
cars  now  operate  on  a  through  trip  basis  and 
are  dispatched  automatically  from  both  the 
top  and  bottom  terminals.  The  cars  are  di¬ 
rected  by  combination  of  a  space  and  timing 
dispatch  which  tends  to  space  the  cars  in  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other  in  accordance  with  traf¬ 
fic  requirements,  as  measured  by  the  regis¬ 
tered  calls  and  interval. 

A  fully  loaded  car  at  either  terminal  will 
have  preference  over  space  dispatching  and 
will  be  dispatched  instantly.  Also,  a  car  will 
be  dispatched  from  either  terminal  irre¬ 
spective  of  spacing  if  the  interval  has  elapsed 
and  a  call  has  been  registered. 

As  passenger  traffic  becomes  preponder¬ 
antly  outgoing,  the  cars  will  go  immediately 
on  the  down-peak  pattern  which  provides 
equal  service  to  all  floors  in  both  the  upper 
and  lower  sections  of  the  areas  served  by  the 
different  banks  of  elevators.  This  is  made 
possible  by  automatically  dividing  the  ele¬ 
vators  in  each  bank  into  two  groups— a  high- 
zone  group  and  a  low-zone  group. 

The  separating  floor  between  the  zones 


served  by  each  bank  of  elevators  is  known  as 
the  load  center.  This  zoning  cuts  the  round 
trip  time  by  reducing  the  stops  of  each  car. 
The  number  of  cars  to  operate  in  the  high  or 
low  zone  is  predetermined.  The  cars  in  each 
zone  operate  independently.  All  cars  re¬ 
ceive  their  start  signal  immediately  after  the 
previous  car  has  left.  They  may  leave  the 
terminal  in  any  order.  The  start  down  signal 
is  given  to  each  car  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
highest  call  in  its  zone. 

FLOATING  LOAD  CENTER 

The  load  center  is  never  a  rigid  one,  but 
is  governed  by  the  demand  for  service  in  two 
zones.  Since  the  demand  for  service  at  a 
given  moment  is  seldom  equal  in  two  zones, 
operations  of  the  cars  conform  to  the  traffic 
fluctuations  between  the  two  zones.  Low 
zone  cars  assist  high  zone  cars  and  high  zone 
cars  assist  low  zone  cars  whenever  a  traffic 
lull  occurs  below  or  above  the  load  center. 
The  Selectomatic  load  center  is  floating  in 
the  sense  that  it  automatically  moves  up  and 
down  to  assure  equal  service  in  both  zones. 

If  for  any  reason,  calls  in  either  the  lower 
part  of  the  high  zone  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
low  zone  have  gone  unanswered  for  a  pre¬ 
determined  time,  the  limited  wait  feature 
divides  the  high  and  the  low  zones  into  two 
auxiliary  zones.  The  next  car  up  of  the 
particular  zone  affected  travels  only  to  the 
highest  call  in  the  lower  auxiliary  zone. 
Here  it  reverses  and  answers  all  down  calls 
including  the  one  which  has  been  waiting. 

The  fourth  pattern  is  off  hours.  When 
calls  cease  all  cars  park  at  the  lower  termi¬ 
nal.  When  a  demand  for  service  is  made, 
one  or  more  cars  will  be  dispatched,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  intensity  of  the  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  four  described  patterns, 
the  elevators  at  Grand  Central  City  will 
have  three  additional  patterns  known  as 
heavier-up,  heavier-down  and  heavy-down. 
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Heavier-up  and  heavier-down  become  ap¬ 
parent  as  the  number  of  up  or  down  calls 
increases,  thereby  causing  the  cars  to  make 
a  greater  number  of  stops.  Selectomatic 
allocates  the  greater  part  of  the  round  trip 
time  to  the  direction  of  travel  in  which  the 
increased  demand  exists.  At  the  same  time, 
the  interval  automatically  adjusts  itself  so 
that  the  cars  are  spaced  equally  in  time,  re¬ 
ducing  passenger  waiting  to  a  minimum. 

Heavy-down  traffic  automatically  places 
the  system  in  operation  when  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  calls  are  in  the  down  direction. 
During  this  period,  the  cars  operate  with 
the  high-call  reversal  feature. 

NO  THREATENING  DOORS 

In  addition  to  prompt,  rapid  service,  the 
elevator  passenger  enjoys  personal  comfort. 
Upon  entering  or  leaving  our  elevators. 
Traffic  Sentinel  affords  the  maximum  con¬ 
venience.  Threatening  doors  do  not  annoy 
passengers  because  the  doors  will  not  start 
to  close  while  a  person  is  in  the  entrance. 
Traffic  Sentinel  consists  of  two  infra-red 
light  beams  projected  across  the  doorway  at 
strategic  points.  Interruption  of  a  beam  in¬ 
dicates  one  or  more  passengers  are  entering 
or  leaving  the  car.  Re-establishment  of  this 
beam  after  the  last  passenger  interrupts  it, 
initiates  the  closing  of  the  door. 

However,  if  a  tardy  passenger  starts  to 
enter  the  car  when  the  doors  are  closing, 
Traffic  Sentinel  politely  stops  and  reopens 
the  doors.  The  doors  remain  wide  open  au¬ 
tomatically  during  the  entry  or  exit  of  all 
persons.  With  Westinghouse  Traffic  Senti¬ 
nel  the  door-open  time  is  no  longer  fixed, 
but  a  flexible  thing  that  allows  one  or  a 
stream  of  passengers  to  enter  or  leave  the 
car  and  then,  upon  passage  of  the  last  pas¬ 
senger,  closes  the  doors  permitting  the  car 
to  move. 


Acceleration  is  adjusted  to  give  smooth 
starts.  The  car  rides  on  Roller  Guide  Shoes, 
designed  to  operate  on  dry  rails,  thereby 
assuring  a  clean  hoistway  and  pit,  reducing 
fire  hazard  and  maintenance,  and  contribu¬ 
ting  to  lower  power  consumption. 

Deceleration  and  floor  stops  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  regulating  system  known  as  \ 
Rototrol  which  forces  the  car  to  maintain  a 
pre  determined  speed  pattern.  This  brings 
the  elevator  to  a  fast  but  smooth  stop,  level 
with  the  floor,  without  over-running.  It 
functions  entirely  through  magnetic  in¬ 
ductors  and  other  electrical  equipment  to 
land  the  car  accurately  and  bring  it  to  an 
imperceptible  stop  without  the  use  of  the 
elevator  machine’s  brake.  The  brake  sets 
only  after  the  car  has  stopped.  In  case  of  an 
overspeed  or  tripping  of  the  overload  relay, 
the  car  will  stop  at  the  next  floor  rather  than 
make  an  emergency  stop. 

SWIFTLY  AND  SAFELY 

There  are  many  advantages  to  this  system. 

It  minimizes  waiting  time  and  provides  sub¬ 
stantially  equal  service  to  all  floors;  increases  i 
passenger  capacity  during  down  peak  as 
much  as  30  per  cent;  increases  passenger 
capacity  during  up  peak  as  much  as  20  per 
cent;  provides  the  most  flexible  system  for 
off  peak  periods;  allows  elevator  receptionist 
more  freedom  for  his  most  important  job- 
directing  traffic  and  improving  tenant  re¬ 
lations;  anticipates  and  calculates— sending 
the  right  cars  to  the  right  floors  at  the  right 
time;  reduces  operating  costs;  and  elimi¬ 
nates  the  human  element.  Westinghouse  is 
more  than  a  little  pleased  to  receive  this 
largest  elevator  order  ever  placed— an  $8 
million  contract.  And  we  are  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  proving  that  we  can 
move  swiftly  and  safely  the  vast  flow  of  traf¬ 
fic  which  Grand  Central  City  will  generate. 


Professor  Klassen  sees  a  significant  expansion  of  the  real  estate  market 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  population  explosion,  which  he  documents 
thoroughly.  In  Dr.  Klassen’s  view  we  must  expect  tremendous  urban 
growth  which  will  create  a  need  for  more  and  more  management  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  years  ahead. 


POPULATION  DYNAMICS 
AND  THE  REAL  ESTATE  MARKET 
by  Dr.  Peter  P.  Klassen 


\  Someone  has  said,  “the  only  troubles  in  this 
world  are  people.”  To  which  a  demographer 
added,  “not  only  some  people,  but  too  many 
people.” 

A  business  which  is  concerned  with  the 
housing  of  people  and  the  management  of 
urban  property  must  be  concerned  about 
the  effect  which  population  dynamics  in  the 
form  of  volume,  shifts,  and  displacements 
can  be  expected  to  exert  on  the  real  estate 
market  in  towns,  cities,  and  metropolitan 
areas. 

There  exist  three  principal  schools  of 
thought  about  the  population  outlook. 
First,  there  are  many  thinking  people  today 
who  fear  overpopulation  in  the  nation  and 
in  the  world.  They  believe  that  the  pressure 
of  exploding  populations  on  limited  means 
of  subsistence  will  bring  a  world-wide  catas- 
trophy. 

STARS  IN  THEIR  EYES 

Then,  there  are  those,  who  with  stars  in 
their  eyes  see  in  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 

Peter  P.  Klassen,  ph.d.,  Chicago,  is  a  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  specialist  in 
demography  and  human  ecology. 


tion  an  ever-extending  market  for  goods 
and  services— a  market  which  they  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  exploit. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  school  of  thought 
which  takes  a  middle  position  between  these 
two  extremes. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  perspective,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  changing  population  pro¬ 
files  of  the  world,  the  nation,  and  the  state 
of  Illinois  including  its  urban  components. 

A  TEEMING  WORLD 

According  to  most  recent  demographic 
estimates,  the  total  human  population  of  the 
world  today  is  rapidly  nearing  the  three  bil¬ 
lion  mark.  The  current  growth  of  the 
world’s  population  is  almost  astronomical. 
The  110  million  babies  born  in  the  world 
this  past  year— equal  in  number  to  the  com¬ 
bined  populations  of  France  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain— will  grow  up  in  a  teeming  world. 

With  the  tick  of  every  second  of  your 
watch  the  net  population  of  the  world  in¬ 
creases  by  two  persons.  Every  24  hours  it 
jumps  by  over  100,000.  In  one  week  by  a 
million.  In  one  year  by  over  fifty  million.  To 
assure  the  people  of  the  world  an  adequate 
diet,  farm  lands  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the 
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TABLE  1 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1950  TO  1959 
WITH  COMPONENTS  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE  i 
(In  thousands) 


Date 


(July  I  of  , _ Change  Since  Preceding  Date _ ^  Rate  of 


year 

Indicated) 

Population 

Births 

Deaths 

Net  Civilian 
Immigration 

Natural 

Increase 

1959 

177,103 

4,280 

1,646 

264 

— 

1958 

174,054 

4,293 

1,679 

244 

15.0 

1957 

171,198 

4,287 

1,577 

312 

15.1 

1956 

168,176 

4,142 

1,566 

332 

16.0 

1955 

165,270 

4,096 

1,501 

262 

15.4 

1954 

162,417 

4.022 

1,483 

241 

15.8 

1953 

159,636 

3,928 

1,526 

204 

15.8 

1952 

157,028 

3,839 

1,506 

331 

15.2 

1951 

154,360 

5,155 

1,480 

389 

15.0 

1950 

151,683 

3,620 

1,460 

337 

14.8 

*  Source:  Adapted  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  206, 
(Oct.  26,  1959)  Preliminary— Dr.  Klassen 


total  State  of  Illinois  would  have  to  be  placed 
under  cultivation  every  month. 

However,  despite  all  the  progress  made 
in  recent  years  in  the  agricultural  arts  and 
in  technology,  there  are  more  poverty- 
stricken,  ill-fed,  and  ill-housed  people  in  the 
world  today  than  there  were  50  years  ago. 

THE  JOB  AHEAD 

The  assumption  that  at  the  present  level 
of  the  world  economy  the  six  billion  people 
who  are  expected  to  inhabit  this  planet  in 
40  years  will  be  adequately  fed,  clothed, 
housed,  and  cared  for  is  a  myth  out  of  science 
fiction. 

Our  future,  therefore,  hinges  on  how  skill¬ 
fully  we  and  our  friends  will  be  able  to 
handle  some  of  the  problems  which  plague 
our  times.  Should  we  fail,  the  pressure  of 
rapidly  expanding  populations  on  limited 
means  of  subsistence  could  touch  off  a  world 
catastrophy  which  no  one  would  be  able  to 
control. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  next  to  a  more 
cheerful  and  sunnier  scene. 

The  population  problems  applicable  to 


the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  pose 
no  immediate  threat  to  most  of  the  western 
world,  and  most  certainly  not  yet  to  our  na¬ 
tion.  Why  not?  Because  in  our  particular 
situation  an  abundance  of  natural  resources, 
superior  inventions,  an  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  a  more  efficient  form  of  social  or¬ 
ganization  contribute  to  the  high  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  people.  | 

HOW  WE’VE  GROWN 

When  the  first  census  of  the  United  States 
was  taken  in  1790,  there  were  some  3.9  mil-  i 
lion  persons  in  the  nation.  In  1800  the  popu¬ 
lation  had  increased  to  five  million,  in  1850 
to  22  million,  in  1900  to  75  million,  and  in 
1950  to  152  million.  Today  the  country  has 
a  total  population  of  180  million— a  total 
increase  of  some  28  million  persons  since 
1950. 

The  most  important  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  the  recent  growth  of  the 
American  population  are:  a  steady  and  ever 
increasing  whirl-wind  of  babies,  and  longer 
life  expectancy  at  each  age  level.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  some  55  million  babies 
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TABLE  2 

PROJECTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULA HON  BY  REGIONS  AND  BY  STATES, 
1950-1970,  WITH  COMPARATIVE  DATA  FOR  1950* 

(In  Thousands) 


Region,  Division  , -  Year 


and  State 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

United  States . 

..  ..151,683 

165,270 

180,126 

195,747 

213,810 

235,246 

259,981 

F.ast  North  Central. . 

. ...  30,399 

33,604 

37,200 

40,382 

44,310 

Ohio . 

. . . .  7,946 

8,946 

9,948 

10,846 

11,951 

Indiana  . 

. . . .  3,934 

4,329 

4,809 

5,237 

5,768 

Illinois . 

....  8,712 

9,301 

10,096 

10,762 

11,602 

Michigan . 

. .  6,372 

7,326 

8,303 

9,200 

10,286 

Wisconsin  . 

. .  3,435 

3,702 

4,044 

4,337 

4,703 

West  North  Central. . 

..  14,061 

14,843 

15,846 

16,603 

17,613 

Minnesota . 

. .  2,982 

3,190 

3,473 

3,711 

4,012 

Iowa . 

. .  2,620 

2,671 

2,831 

2,946 

3,106 

Missouri  . 

. .  3,955 

4,200 

4,489 

4,716 

5,013 

North  Dakota . 

620 

643 

670 

680 

698 

South  Dakota . 

653 

683 

719 

739 

768 

Nebraska . 

..  1,326 

1,394 

1,468 

1,511 

1,575 

Kansas  . 

. .  1,905 

2,060 

2,196 

2,300 

2,442 

RELATIVE  SIZE 

OF  POPULATION 

1950 

=  100 

United  States . 

...  100 

109 

119 

129 

141 

East  North  Central. . . 

...  100 

111 

122 

133 

146 

Ohio  . 

...  100 

113 

125 

137 

150 

Indiana . 

...  100 

110 

122 

133 

147 

Illinois  . 

...  100 

107 

116 

124 

133 

Michigan  . 

...  100 

115 

130 

144 

161 

Wisconsin  . 

...  100 

108 

118 

126 

137 

West  North  Central  . . 

...  100 

106 

113 

118 

125 

Minnesota  . 

...  100 

107 

117 

124 

135 

Iowa  . 

...  100 

102 

108 

112 

119 

Missouri  . 

...  100 

106 

114 

119 

127 

North  Dakota . 

...100 

104 

108 

no 

113 

South  Dakota . 

...  100 

105 

no 

113 

118 

Nebraska  . 

...100 

105 

111 

114 

119 

Kansas  . 

...100 

108 

115 

121 

128 

^Source:  Estimates  are  based  on  data  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Current  Popula¬ 
tion  Reports,  Population  Estimates,  Series  P-25,  No.  150  (Aug.  9,  1957),  No.  186  (Oct.  27,  1958), 
No.  187.  (Nov.  10,  1958),  and  No.  206  (Oct.  26,  1959).  Figures  relate  to  July  1.  Underlying  these 
projections  is  the  assumption  that  fertility  will  remain  constant  at  the  1955-57  level  to  1980;  the 
1930-1955  migration  level  for  the  states  will  apply  throughout  the  projection  period;  mortality 
rates  imply  in  general  a  continuation  until  1960  of  the  decreases  observed  during  the  1940’8.  After 
1960  the  rates  were  assumed  to  remain  constant  at  the  1955-60  levels.  Preliminary— Dr.  Klassen 
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have  been  born  to  American  families.  In  an¬ 
other  10  years  we  expect  some  40  million 
more,  and  the  next  10  years  thereafter  an 
additional  45  million. 

WISHFUL  THINKING 

The  idea  that  this  increase  is  merely  a 
post-war  phenomenon  is  wishful  thinking. 
Despite  a  slight  decrease  this  year,  after  1963 
we  expect  an  acceleration  in  the  annual 
number  of  births,  passing  the  five  million 
mark  somewhere  around  1965. 

In  the  last  decade  alone  our  population 
has  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  1.7 
per  cent,  which  incidentally  is  also  the  world 
rate.  What  does  this  mean  for  the  future? 
Some  one  has  given  this  illustration: 

Had  mankind  beginning  with  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  when  the  population  of 
the  world  was  only  one  quarter  of  a  billion, 
increased  at  the  current  rate  of  1.7  per  cent 
per  annum,  the  present  population  of  this 
planet  would  amount  to  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  persons  per  square  foot  of  the  land’s 
surface. 

Longer  life  expectancy  at  each  age  level  is 
due  primarily  to  the  dramatic  advances 
made  in  the  medical  and  allied  sciences  in 
the  last  two  decades.  To  illustrate,  a  white 
baby  girl  born  in  Illinois  today  has  a  better 
chance  to  live  to  age  60  than  a  similar  infant 
born  in  1900  had  to  live  to  the  age  of  five. 
White  male  life  expectancy  now  is  close  to 
69,  and  white  female  life  expectancy  close 
to  74. 

In  this  country  we  have  one  birth  every 
eight  seconds,  one  death  every  21  seconds, 
one  immigrant  arrives  every  two  minutes, 
one  immigrant  departs  every  24  minutes. 
This  represents  a  net  gain  of  one  person 
every  11  seconds. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AHEAD 

The  low’  and  high  national  population 


TABLE  3 

PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPU¬ 
LATION  (ALL  AGES)  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  1955  TO  1980  WITH  COM¬ 
PARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR  1950^ 

(Population  in  OOO’s) 


YEAR  U.S.A. 

Census 

1850  . 23,192 

1860  .  31,443 

1870  . 38,558 

1880  . 50,156 

1890  . 62,948 

1900  . 75,995 

1910  . 91,972 

1920  . 105,711 

1930  . 122,775 

1940  . 131,669 

1950  . 151,697 

Projections 

1955  . 165.270 

High  Low 

1960  . 181,154  179,420 

1965  . 196,950  191,517 

1970  . 219,474  202,541 

1975  . 243,880  215,790 

1980  . 272,557  230,834 


estimates  for  future  years  given  in  Table  2 
mean  that  at  a  medium  rate  of  increase  (and 
this  can  occur  only  if  we  succeed  in  keeping 
the  number  of  births  down  to  present  levels 
which  is  highly  unlikely)  in  only  20  years 
from  now  our  population  will  grow  by  some 
85  million  persons,  a  jump  almost  equal  to 
the  total  population  of  Japan. 

What  are  the  implications  for  the  nation? 
According  to  one  expert  an  estimated  in¬ 
vestment  of  $1,100  per  capita  is  necessary  to 
provide  urban  services.  It  follows  that  some 
$40  billion  must  be  invested  in  the  sixties 
and  an  additional  $50  billion  in  the  sev¬ 
enties  to  provide  only  the  municipal  serv¬ 
ices  needed  for  the  anticipated  increase  in 


*  Source;  Projections  for  the  United  States  taken  from 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  187, 
Nov.  10,  1958. 
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our  urban  population.  This  not  inconsider¬ 
able  investment  does  not  include  a  single 
dollar  for  such  essentials  as  housing,  water, 
communication  and  transportation  systems, 
or  for  the  urban  renewal  so  necessary  to  re¬ 
vitalize  our  towns  and  cities. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

Because  of  its  highly  dynamic  character, 
the  population  profile  of  what  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  designates  the  East  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Region  and  the  West  North  Central 
Region  is  not  only  complex,  but  changeable. 

In  general,  the  East  North  Central  Re¬ 
gion  (consisting  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin)  is  more  highly  ur¬ 
banized  and  industrialized,  and  had  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  population  concentration 
than  the  generally  less  urbanized,  agricul¬ 
tural  West  North  Central  Region  (consist¬ 
ing  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kan¬ 
sas).  Even  though  the  natural  population 
growth,  or  balance  of  births  over  deaths,  is 
assumed  to  be  similar,  population  shifts  in 
the  form  of  internal  migration  in  and  out  of 
these  and  other  states  and  regions  make  for 
growth  rate  differentials  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  are  almost  startling.  Why  these  dif¬ 
ferentials  in  growth? 

In  the  Great  Lakes  industrial  region  new 
patterns  of  industrial  location  during  and 
after  World  War  II  have  made  for  new  job 
opportunities  and  have  created  urban  labor 
market  areas  which  can  be  supplied  only  by 
an  in-migrant  labor  force. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  1960-70  net 
in-migration  for  the  East  North  Central  Re¬ 
gion  is  expected  to  run  into  the  millions, 
whereas  for  the  West  North  Central  Region 
an  almost  equal  net  out-migration  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  facet 
of  this  impending  shift  and  consequent 
growth  is  that  it  will  take  place  primarily  in 


the  larger  cities,  unless  unforeseen  factors 
should  reverse  the  trend. 

REGIONAL  POPULATION  SHIFIS 

That  these  regional  shifts  and  displace¬ 
ments  in  populations,  the  predicted  net  re¬ 
sults  of  which  are  indicated  in  Table  2  will 
have  a  definite  bearing  on  and  contain  un¬ 
mistakable  implications  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  management  of  urban  real  estate 
is  obvious.  But  more  about  this  later. 

As  already  noted,  in  all  US  regions  and 
states,  there  has  been  in  evidence  a  very 
rapid  population  shift  away  from  the  farms 
and  less  industrialized  areas  into  urban 
places.  The  farm  population  in  the  United 
States  has  shown  a  steady  decline.  Between 
1910  and  1960  alone  it  declined  from  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  to  about  1 1  per 
cent.  This  decline  is  expected  to  continue 
for  some  time.  Several  experts  have  pre¬ 
dicted  a  decrease  to  seven  per  cent.  One 
prediction  states  that  in  the  labor  force  of 
1975  farmers  may  be  only  as  numerous  as 
truck  drivers.  That  would  mean  around 
three  million  of  each. 

SHIFT  TO  URBAN  LIVING 

Because  our  national  population  in  the 
next  10  years  is  expected  to  grow  by  some 
33  million  persons  and  by  an  additional  45 
million  in  the  decade  thereafter,  the  net  re¬ 
sults  of  the  stabilization  of  our  farm  popu¬ 
lation  will  mean  a  continued  shift  of  people 
from  rural  to  urban  areas. 

A  discussion  of  population  dynamics 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
the  racial  composition  of  peoples  in  our  ur¬ 
ban  areas.  Recent  census  reports  indicate 
that  from  1950  to  1956  the  rate  of  increase 
for^  Negroes  in  the  nation  was  half  again  as 
high  as  for  whites.  However,  the  northward 
migrations  of  the  younger  Negroes  and  their 
general  movement  to  cities  leads  one  to  con- 
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elude  that  their  assimilation  into  the  urban 
pattern  will  mean  an  eventual  decline  in 
their  currently  high  reproduction  rates. 
However,  an  improvement  in  life  expect¬ 
ancy,  which  at  the  present  time  is  still  con¬ 
siderably  below  that  of  the  whites,  in  the 
immediate  future  will  make  for  some  fur¬ 
ther  gains  in  their  numbers.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  their  heavy  in-migration  from 
the  south  will  make  for  a  dramatic  shift  in 
their  national  distribution. 

Thus,  in  1900  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  resided  in  the  south,  in  1950  only  68 
per  cent,  and  the  rate  of  change  is  accelerat¬ 
ing.  In  the  next  decade  over  half  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  are  expected  to  live  outside  the  south. 
Eventually  we  may  expect  a  regional  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Negroes  comparable  with  that 
of  the  whites. 

The  need  for  adequate  housing  for  these 
newcomers,  especially  private  housing,  is  of 
course  a  problem  that  has  many  dimensions. 
Past  and  present  educational  and  economic 
discriminatory  practices  make  this  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  problem.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  assimilation  of  Negroes  into  the 
urban  fabric,  the  market  for  homes  in  years 
ahead  from  this  sector  of  our  population 
alone  may  attain  considerable  dimensions. 

1  HE  BABY  BOOM 

The  happy  whirl-wind  in  post-war  babies 
is  continuing  at  a  merry  pace.  It  has  been 
quite  apparent,  that  because  of  the  more  or 
less  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  births 
after  the  1933  ebb,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  post-war  mar¬ 
riages.  In  addition,  because  of  the  very  high 
number  of  post-war  births  beginning  with 
1963  there  will  be  an  almost  jet-propelled 
increase  in  the  number  of  girls  aged  18-21, 
and  two  years  later  of  boys  21-24  years  of 
age.  These  are  the  age  groups  among  which 
most  first  marriages  take  place. 


The  many  candidates  thus  made  available 
for  marriage  beginning  roughly  with  about 
1963  should  increase  the  number  of  mar¬ 
riages  in  the  nation  from  the  present  level  of 
1.5  million  to  about  two  million  or  more 
after  1963.  Beginning  with  1963,  therefore, 
the  demand  for  real  estate  services  from  this 
source  alone  may  be  expected  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions. 

BIG  JUMP  IN  HOUSEHOLDS 

On  the  basis  of  census  reports  it  has  been 
estimated  that  between  now  and  the  late 
seventies  the  number  of  households  in  the 
nation  may  increase  by  as  many  as  20  to  25 
million.  The  average  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  families  is  expected  to  rise  from 
690,000  in  the  early  sixties  to  1,087,000  in 
the  late  seventies.  The  implications  of  this 
for  Realtors  are,  of  course,  quite  obvious. 

Unquestionably,  in  view  of  the  expected 
increases  in  the  number  of  children,  coupled 
with  a  demand  for  higher  living  and  health 
standards  for  those  in  our  schools,  new 
school  construction  will  attain  considerable 
proportions  in  the  years  to  come. 

ENROLLMENTS  TO  DOUBLE 

A  doubling  of  the  college  and  university 
enrollments  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  sev¬ 
enties,  coupled  with  a  general  economic 
upgrading  of  the  average  American  family, 
and  the  fact  that  an  ever  higher  proportion 
of  occupations  are  demanding  skills  gained 
only  through  college  and  university  train¬ 
ing,  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  will  call 
for  greatly  expanded  physical  plant  facilities. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
expansion  of  our  college  and  university  fa¬ 
cilities  are  very  simple  and  persuasive.  Im¬ 
proved  educational  facilities  offer  more  peo¬ 
ple  opportunities  to  move  up  the  economic 
ladder  which  pays  handsome  dividends  to 
every  one.  We  have  discussed  already  certain 
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f  aspects  of  inter-regional  and  inter-state 
I  shifts,  movements,  and  displacements. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  problems  of 
intra-city  mobility. 

INTRA-URBAN  MOBILITY 
The  dynamics  of  the  American  commu¬ 
nity,  whether  town,  city,  or  metropolitan 
area,  flow  primarily  out  of  our  system  of  free 
competition  in  which  the  market  functions 
as  an  organizing  principle.  Basic  to  a  sound 
program  of  real  estate  development  and 
management  is  an  understanding  of  the  ur¬ 
ban  community  as  a  spatial  pattern  prima¬ 
rily  determined  by  the  interdependence  and 
specialization  of  persons  and  institutions 
■  functioning  in  response  to  the  economic  and 
other  needs  of  people  who  live  in  the  area. 

The  spatial  arrangements  of  these  constit¬ 
uent  elements  (populations  and  institu¬ 
tions)  result  in  the  formation  of  a  recurring 
configuration  termed  by  the  ecologists  the 
I  urban  pattern. 

I  None  of  our  American  cities  quite  con- 
I  form  to  all  the  configurations.  Nevertheless, 
the  expansion  of  all  American  urban  areas 
exhibit  certain  typical  processes  of  growth. 

I  To  begin  with,  the  several  distinct  urban 
1  areas  beginning  with  the  business  district 
i  divide  into  somewhat  wider  zones  as  they 
)  expand  radially  from  the  center  toward  the 
periphery,  from  the  blighted  areas  char¬ 
acterized  in  some  instances  by  decay  to  the 
outlying  suburban  areas  generally  charac- 
I  terized  by  abundance. 

I  In  terms  of  time  perspectives,  the  dy- 
^  namics  of  the  community  at  first  evidence 
such  processes  of  growth  as  concentration, 
centralization,  and  later  decentralization,  or 
the  tendency  to  decrease  in  relative  size  and 
importance.  For  example,  this  process  of  de- 
I  centralization  can  be  observed  readily  in  the 
Chicago  Loop.  Relative  to  the  Chicago  met¬ 
ropolitan  community,  I  believe  the  Loop 


is  decreasing  rapidly  in  size  and  importance. 
This  process,  however,  is  accompanied  by 
a  multiplication  of  satellite  centers  or  nuclei 
in  the  form  of  shopping  centers  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  areas. 

LEAVING  THE  LOOP 

This  is  so  because  functions  formerly  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Loop  can  be  performed  more 
economically  away  from  the  original  center. 
Most  of  our  American  urban  areas,  the 
smaller  towns  as  well  as  the  larger  cities,  are 
beginning  to  exhibit  this  trend. 

GREATER  DECENTRALIZATION 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  future  years 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  urban  areas.  There  is  in  existence 
abundant  evidence,  despite  our  urban  re¬ 
newal  efforts,  that  the  slum  is  far  from  con¬ 
quered.  For  reasons  needing  no  further  ex¬ 
position,  therefore,  this  is  a  problem  to 
which  we  must  address  ourselves  without 
further  delay.  The  tangled  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  control  on  the  part  of  the  business 
community,  and  the  local,  state,  and  federal 
governments  must  be  re-examined  and  re¬ 
defined.  The  only  alternative  to  orderly 
planning  and  execution  of  renewal  pro¬ 
grams  is  chaos,  waste,  and  more  decay. 

Compared  with  many  other  peoples  in 
the  world,  we  Americans  are  fortunate  in¬ 
deed.  We  are  a  nation  rich  in  the  gifts  of 
geologic  time:  climate,  land,  minerals,  and 
fuels.  What  is  even  more  important,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  a  nation  of  free  men.  Out  of 
our  natural  resources  and  the  American  way 
of  life  have  grown  our  bounteous  agricul¬ 
ture,  our  industries,  and  our  commercial 
and  cultural  institutions. 

A  HUNGRY  WORLD 

Provided  we  are  able  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  the  food-hungry  peoples  of  the 
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world,  and  barring  unforeseen  calamities, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Despite  a  temporary 
slow-down,  it  is  possible  to  predict  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  that  a  break-through 
to  much  more  rapid  growth  of  our  economy 
is  ahead. 

For  business,  the  implications  of  popula¬ 
tion  increases  and  their  characteristics  are 
quite  clear.  At  a  minimum,  the  growth  of 
consumer  service  institutions  must  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  population  growth  in 
the  community.  All  of  the  new  people  we 
expect  to  add  to  our  population  every  year 
will  have  to  be  housed,  clothed,  fed,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  entertained.  This  will  require 
that  we  expand  our  economy  merely  to  pro¬ 
vide  consumer  goods  and  services  for  the 
additional  millions  that  we  expect  to  add 
every  year. 

REASONS  FOR  OPTIMISM 

This  alone  would  give  one  reason  for  busi¬ 
ness  optimism.  It  would  be  unrealistic,  how¬ 


ever,  to  assume  that  we  have  already  reached 
the  optimum  in  our  standard  of  living.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  recent  study,  the  standard  of 
living  measured  in  terms  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  each  person  gets  has  been  increasing  by 
about  1  per  cent  per  annum  since  1913.  As¬ 
suming  that  this  rate  will  prevail  in  future 
years,  by  1980  consumer  demands  for  goods 
and  services  might  be  up  as  much  as  75  to 
100  per  cent. 

On  all  sides  we  see  the  potential  of  a 
greater  tomorrow.  Today’s  dream  of  a  still 
higher  standard  of  living  will  be  tomorrow’s 
reality,  tomorrow’s  minimum  and  necessity. 
Revolutionary  developments  in  the  fields  of 
chemistry,  atomic  physics,  and  electronics, 
will  increase  immeasurably  the  prosperity, 
well-being,  and  security  of  the  American 
people.  Renovation  and  expansion  of  exist¬ 
ing  housing,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
educational  facilities,  and  the  development 
of  new  facilities  will  require  a  vast  outlay  in 
capital,  as  well  as  educated  leadership. 


With  the  rapidly  rising  enthusiasm  for  real  estate  investments,  great 
interest  has  developed  in  the  most  effective  means  of  organizing  invest¬ 
ment  groups.  Mr.  Klain  presents  in  detail  the  arguments  for  and 
against  real  estate  corporations. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 
OF  CORPORATE  REAL  ESTATE  OWNERSHIP 
bj  Geoffery  A.  Klain 

During  the  great  depression  of  1929,  radical 

changes  in  the  form  of  widespread  property  SLOWLY  CHANGING  All ITUDE 
ownership  took  place.*  The  post  World  War  II  period  has  wit- 

Since  the  real  estate  mortgage  was  a  very  nessed  a  slowly  changing  attitude  toward 

popular  form  of  investment  in  the  twenties,  corporate  ownership  of  real  properties.  One 

mortgage  bonds  were  cut  into  pieces  to  make  sign  of  this  is  the  growing  trend  to  public 

them  available  for  investment  purposes  by  ownership  of  large  income  properties.  Many 

the  small  saver.  To  make  these  bonds  mar-  people  are  beginning  now  to  feel  that  the 

ketable,  the  issuing  brokerage  house  created  syndicate  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  an 

a  secondary  market  for  them.<^>  When  the  ordinary  stock  corporation, 

depression  hit,  many  of  these  bond  holders  Corporations  are  being  used  more  and 
found  themselves  unwilling  equity  owners  more  now  because  of  the  outstanding  ad- 

when  their  mortgage  bonds  were  exchanged  vantages  they  possess,  unlike  sole  propietor- 

for  stock  in  a  reorganized  real  estate  corpo-  ships  and  partnerships.  Corporate  owner- 

ration.  These  real  estate  corporations  were  ship  of  real  estate  has  some  major  disadvan- 

so  unpopular  that  many  of  them  were  made  tages  also.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 

liquidating  in  character. discuss  both  the  advantages  and  the  disad- 
Throughout  the  thirties  the  equity  securi-  vantages  of  corporate  ownership  of  real 

ties  of  real  estate  corporations  were  held  in  property,  and,  incidentally,  to  mention 

great  disfavor  by  investors.  An  important  some  of  the  special  problems  that  are  in¬ 
reason  for  this  was  the  very  unethical,  if  not  volved  when  a  corporation  holds  title  to  the 

illegal,  conduct  of  officers  of  real  estate  cor-  property, 

porations,  particularly  in  reorganization. 

’See  Bibliography  at  end  of  article.  ADVANT  AGES 

•  In  this  article,  “property”  will  refer  to  income  prop¬ 
erties  held  for  investment  purposes.  1.  Limited  Liability  of  Shareholders 

•’The  corporation  held  the  property  only  until  it 

could  be  sold.  Probably  the  outstanding  advantage  that 

Geoffery  A.  Klain  is  a  student  at  the  University  corporation  has  Over  sole  proprietor- 

of  Pennsylvania.  ships  and  partnerships,  is  the  limited  lia- 
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bility  of  shareholders  for  obligations  of  the 
corporation.  The  creditors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  can  get  satisfaction  for  their  debts,  only 
out  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation.  They 
have  no  claim  on  the  assets  of  the  stock¬ 
holders. 

However,  where  the  corporate  form  of 
organization  is  used  to  further  a  fraudulent 
purpose,  the  courts  will  break  through  the 
legal  insulation  between  the  corporation 
and  its  stockholders,  and  hold  the  stock¬ 
holders  personally  liable. 

In  the  case  of  a  real  estate  corporation, 
especially  small  close  corporations,  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  stockholders  may  be  made  per¬ 
sonally  liable  on  mortgages  by  requiring 
them  to  sign  personally  the  mortgage  bond 
and  warrant,  in  addition  to  the  officers  sign¬ 
ing  as  agents  for  the  corporation.  However, 
except  where  there  is  fraud  or  expressly  as¬ 
sumed  personal  liability  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporation  are  not  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  corporation.*^ 

2.  Perpetual  Life 

If  so  stated  and  granted  in  the  charter, 
the  corporation  has  a  continuous  indefinite 
life,  unlike  partnerships  and  proprietorships 
which  terminate  on  the  death  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  a  general  partner.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  does  not  die  with  the  death  of  any  of 
its  stockholders. 

When  there  is  a  constant  threat  of  disso¬ 
lution  and  liquidation,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  funds  from  public  investors  or  long 
term  creditors.  Since  the  corporation  may 
have  perpetual  life,  which  is  desirable  when 
an  organization  has  been  built  up  that  can 

*  The  first  four  of  these  corporate  characteristics 
(limited  liability  of  shareholders;  perpetual  life;  share¬ 
holders  not  general  agents;  and  transferability  of 
shares)  can  be  enjoyed  to  a  certain  degree  by  limited 
partnerships  in  many  states.  With  the  passage  of  the  new 
real  estate  investment  trust  bill,  the  danger  that  these 
characteristics  will  lead  to  a  corporate  tax  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  if  the  partnership  can  qualify. 


carry  on  indefinitely,  it  will  have  less  trouble 
in  securing  long  term  credit. 

The  life  of  a  corporation  may  be  termi¬ 
nated  in  four  ways.  These  are  the  following: 
1.  expiration  of  the  charter;  2.  vote  of  the 
stockholders;  3.  insolvency  and  dissolution 
through  proceedings  in  bankruptcy;  and 
4.  court  decree  because  of  the  committing  of 
an  ultra  vires  act.<®> 

Because  real  property  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  of  durable  goods,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  real  estate  owned  by  a  corporation 
with  a  perpetual  life.  The  economic  life  of 
many  buildings  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  life  of  individuals.  Thus  much  trouble 
and  expense  can  be  avoided  by  having  the 
property  owned  by  an  organization  that 
can  remain  in  existence  at  least  as  long  as 
the  property  has  an  economic  value. 

3.  Shareholders  Not  General  Agents 

of  the  Corporation 

rhat  the  shareholders  are  not  the  general 
agents  of  the  corporation,  unlike  in  pro¬ 
prietorships  and  partnerships,  is  another 
advantage  of  the  corporate  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  partnerships  and  proprietorships 
the  owners  are  general  agents  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  under  common  law,  and  thus  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  restrict  partners  to  performing 
specific  tasks,  although  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  to  a  limited  extent  through  the 
articles  of  co-partnership. 

Any  partner  can  bind  the  business,  and 
indirectly,  any  other  partners,  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  personal  assets.  However, 
in  the  corporation  the  officers  have  only 
those  powers  which  are  granted  in  the 
charter  and  by-laws.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  agents  appointed  by  the  corporation  may 
be  severely  limited.  The  individual  stock¬ 
holders  have  no  right  or  power  to  bind  the 
corporation  to  contracts  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions. 
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Corporate  Real  Estate  Ownership 

When  a  real  estate  broker’s  license  is  is¬ 
sued  to  a  corporation,  one  officer  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  may  operate  for  the  corporation. 
The  officer  named  in  the  corporate  license 
I  application  must  comply  as  an  individual 
with  all  of  the  state  requirements  necessary 
I  to  secure  a  broker’s  license. 

Any  officers  of  the  corporation  who  are 
directly  engaged  in  any  real  estate  activity 
must  also  qualify  individually  with  the  state 
licensing  requirements.  While  licenses  is¬ 
sued  to  officers  name  them  individually,  the 
license  enables  them  to  act  only  as  agents  of 
the  corporation,  and  not  on  their  own  be¬ 
half.  Since  the  license  is  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  not  the  individual,  it  can  be 
transferred  at  will  to  other  eligible  people 
who  satisfy  the  individual  licensing  require- 
.  raents.  Benefits  from  the  corporation  license 
I  must  inure  to  the  corporation,  and  not  to 
the  agent  acting  on  the  corporation’s  be- 
half.<<) 

4.  Transferability  of  Shares 

An  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  larger 
real  estate  corporations,  such  as  Webb  and 
Knapp  or  Tishman  Realty  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  is  the  great  marketability  of 
common  stock  in  the  corporation. 

A  fundamental  right  of  common  stock 
ownership  is  the  right  to  transfer  stock 
whenever  and  to  whomever  the  stockholder 
'wishes;  however,  the  corporation  may  re¬ 
strict  this  right  by  requiring  the  stockholder 
to  offer  his  shares  to  the  corporation  before 
offering  them  for  sale  to  anyone  else. 

Shares  of  stock  may  find  a  much  wider 
market  than  will  even  participations  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  limited  partnerships.  The  owner 
of  stock  can  transfer  it  to  others  without 
permission  from  the  other  stockholders. 
The  shares  are  usually  divided  into  much 
smaller  units  than  are  limited  partnership 
participations,  and  thus  it  may  not  take 


nearly  as  much  money  to  acquire  a  few 
shares  of  stock  as  it  takes  to  acquire  a 
limited  partnership  interest. 

Large  real  estate  corporations  may  have 
their  shares  listed  for  trading  on  a  stock  ex¬ 
change.  This  may  provide  excellent  market¬ 
ability.  The  more  marketable  an  equity  is, 
the  lower  will  be  the  rate  of  return  required 
by  investors. Except  in  the  largest  real 
estate  corporations,  the  common  stock  does 
not  have  a  ready  public  market.  Market¬ 
ability  of  a  security  is  the  degree  to  which 
it  can  be  converted  into  cash  at  prices  ap¬ 
proximating  those  quoted. 

It  may  be  very  difficult  to  find  buyers  for 
the  stocks  in  small,  close  corporations.  Be¬ 
cause  the  corporation  may  create  liabilities 
which  are  unknown,  most  transfers  of  real 
property  are  done  by  transfer  of  fee  instead 
of  transfer  of  stock.  However,  because  of  tax 
ad\'antages  and  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration  regulations  there  are  more  and 
more  transfers  by  stock  in  recent  years. 
There  is,  thus,  much  greater  marketability 
and  ease  of  transfer  of  corporation  shares, 
than  of  partnership  and  proprietorship  in¬ 
terests. 

5.  Stronger  Credit 

Because  of  the  continuous  life  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  it  has  stronger  credit  than  a  part¬ 
nership  or  proprietorship  which  is  in  danger 
of  dissolution  at  all  times.  This  stronger 
credit  enables  the  corporation  to  issue  long 
term,  bonds  so  that  it  may  enjoy  the  benefits 
(and  take  the  risks)  of  leverage. 

The  corporation  also  finds  it  easier  to  ex¬ 
pand  through  solicitation  of  public  funds, 
either  in  the  form  of  debt  or  equity.  Because 
they  can  appeal  to  the  public,  corporations 
can  assemble  more  funds  than  can  partner¬ 
ships  and  proprietorships.  Because  of  this 
increased  strength  and  longer  life,  the  cor¬ 
porations  may  be  able  to  make  better  use  of 
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ground  rents  and  perpetual  land  trust  cer¬ 
tificates.  (See  discussion  on  weaker  credit 
because  of  corporate  form  of  ownership). 

DISADVANTAGES 

1.  Difficulty  of  Formation 

The  first  disadvantage  that  one  en¬ 
counters  in  the  corporate  form  of  ownership 
is  the  relatively  complicated  and  expensive 
formation  and  administration  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration.  While  the  proprietorship  and  part¬ 
nership  may  begin  business  without  any 
legal  formalities,"  the  corporation  must 
draw  up  articles  of  incorporation,  and  have 
a  corporate  charter  granted  by  the  secretary 
of  state. 

This  involves  legal  fees,  and  possibly 
special  state  taxes.  While  the  cost  in  time 
and  money  is  not  prohibitive,  it  is  a  barrier 
that  proprietorships  and  partnerships  need 
not  face.  The  corporation  has  only  those 
rights  and  duties  which  “the  charter  of  its 
creation  confers  upon  it.”  Thus  the  charter 
should  be  drawn  as  broadly  as  possible.  A 
corporation  may  have  its  charter  revoked  for 
performing  an  ultra  vires  act.  An  ultra  vires 
act  is  an  act  beyond  the  scope  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  powers. 

When  a  corporation  executes  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  sale  of  real  estate,  it  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors  authorizing  and  directing  the  sale. 
A  real  estate  corporation  may  be  given  the 
power  to  execute  agreements  of  sale  and 
deeds  by  a  general  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  in  some 
cases  the  permission  of  the  stockholders 
and/or  a  special  resolution  by  the  board  of 
directors  is  needed  to  mortgage  or  sell  the 
corporation’s  realty. 

*  Partnerships,  especially  statutory  limited  partner¬ 
ships,  may  give  rise  to  complicated  and  expensive  articles 
of  co-partnership. 


2.  Taxation 

The  most  important  disadvantage,  and 
probably  the  deciding  factor  in  the  decision 
on  whether  or  not  to  incorporate,  is  the 
heavy  tax  on  corporations.  There  are  several 
taxes  that  apply  to  corporations  which  do  j 
not  apply  to  partnerships  and  proprietor¬ 
ships.  Taxes  on  the  corporation  vary,  de¬ 
pending  on  where  the  corporation  conducts 
its  business  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  in¬ 
corporated. 

TYPES  OF  TAXES  | 

An  incorporation  tax  is  usually  based  on 
the  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock.  i 
Since  the  incorporation  tax  is  based  on  total  [ 
par  value  of  the  shares,  the  corporations  ( 

specify  a  very  low  or  nominal  par  value  for  ' 
their  shares,  such  as  $1.  Shares  with  no  par 
value  are  usually  taxed  as  if  they  had  a  par 
value  of  $100.  Thus  the  corporation  may 
minimize  its  incorporation  and  transferance 
taxes  by  having  a  nominal  par  value  stock. 
While  this  tax  varies  throughout  all  of  the 
states,  it  is  not  excessively  high  in  any  state. 

An  annual  franchise  or  license  tax  may 
be  levied  by  the  state  of  incorporation  or 
states  in  which  the  corporation  does  busi¬ 
ness.  This  tax  ranges  from  no  tax,  as  in  In¬ 
diana,  to  5  per  cent  of  the  capital  used  in  the  j 
state,  as  in  Pennsylvania.  The  tax  is  usually 
graduated,  and  may  be  higher  on  foreign 
corporations  than  on  domestic  corporations. 
This  tax  is  more  important  than  the  incor¬ 
poration  tax  because  it  is  paid  every  year, 
not  just  once.<®> 

A  third  tax  on  corporations  is  levied  by 
the  states  on  their  income.  Some  states  levy 
taxes  on  the  total  net  income  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  not  just  on  the  income  that  was  made 
in  the  state.  This  encourages  moving  to 
states  that  do  not  levy  the  income  tax  on  the 
total  income  of  the  corporation.  But,  since 
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real  estate  is  fixed  and  cannot  be  moved,  the 
corporation  may  have  no  choice  but  to  pay 
state  income  tax  in  the  state  where  it  owns 
property. 

The  property  tax  is  not  of  special  concern 
to  corporations  since  it  is  levied  on  the  basis 
j  of  the  property,  and  all  owners  of  property 
pay  it,  whether  the  owner  is  a  corporation, 
partnership,  or  proprietorship. 

The  most  important  tax  on  corporations 
is  the  federal  income  tax.  All  corporations 
are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  on  the 
I  first  $25,000  of  net  income  and  at  52  per 
I  cent  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000.  In 
I  addition  to  the  corporation  having  to  pay 
i  tax  on  its  income,  the  stockholders  must  pay 
[  income  taxes  personally  on  the  dividends 
I  they  receive  from  the  corporation.  Thus,  in 
effect  there  is  double  taxation  on  the  same 
income. 

Many  real  estate  corporations  pay  very 
little  corporate  income  tax  because  of  the 
large  amounts  of  depreciation  expense  they 
can  deduct  from  rental  income.  Depreci¬ 
ation  is  a  non-cash  tax  deductible  expense. 
As  long  as  allowable  depreciation  about 
equals  net  income  there  is  little  or  no  in¬ 
come  tax  liability.  The  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  now  permits  the  following  kinds 
or  types  of  depreciation  methods  to  be  used: 

I  1.  straight  line  method;  2.  declining  balance 
method  (this  may  be  up  to  twice  the  allow¬ 
able  straight  line  rate);  and  3.  sum-of-the- 
years  digits  method  (this  results  in  the 
largest  depreciation  annual  deductions  after 
the  first  year  and  up  until  about  the  twen¬ 
tieth  year). 

Usually  mortgage  interest  is  large  enough 
to  eliminate  any  income  tax  liability  that 
remains  after  the  charge  for  depreciation 
has  been  taken.  These  depreciation  methods 
allow  the  corporation  to  write  off  the  cost 
of  most  of  the  building  during  the  first  few 
years  of  ownership.  So,  for  the  investor  who 


expects  to  hold  the  building  only  a  few 
years  the  sum-of-the-years-digits  method  and 
the  declining  balance  method  increases  the 
cash  withdrawal  potential  and  provides  a 
large  tax  deduction  during  these  early  years. 
Thus,  through  large  interest  and  depreci¬ 
ation  charges  taxes  are  wholly  or  partially 
avoided  on  the  corporate  level,  but  the  in¬ 
vestor  is  still  liable  for  personal  income  tax 
on  the  dividends  he  receives. 

PERSONAL  1  AX  LIABILITY 

Some  of  the  ways  to  avoid  a  personal  tax 
liability  on  cash  received  from  the  real  estate 
corporation  are  the  following:  1.  use  of  re¬ 
deemable  stock  (the  cash  received  for  the 
redeemed  stock  is  a  return  of  capital,  not 
income);  2.  use  of  notes  payable  instead  of 
common  stock  (the  cash  received  pays  off  the 
debt  instead  of  being  income);  and  3.  con¬ 
version  of  net  income  into  capital  gains 
where  possible  (the  maximum  capital  gains 
tax  is  25  per  cent  as  opposed  to  a  maximum 
personal  income  tax  of  91  per  cent).<^2> 

In  connection  with  capital  gains  conver¬ 
sion  from  normal  income,  another  tax  must 
be  mentioned.  The  federal  government  im¬ 
poses  a  tax  on  corporations  for  improper 
accumulation  of  surplus  (Sections  531-537 
under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954).  The  first 
$60,000  of  accumulated  earnings  is  exempt 
from  the  tax.  Then  the  rate  is  27.5  per  cent 
of  the  first  $100,000  of  accumulated  taxable 
income  in  any  given  year  plus  38.5  per  cent 
of  any  excess  over  that  amount.<^®>  The  tax 
is  imposed  only  on  imroperly  retained  earn¬ 
ings. 

SUBCHAPTER'S” 

It  is  interesting  that  Subchapter  S  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code*  allows  stockhold- 


•  Section  44  of  the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1958,  creating  Internal  Revenue  Code  Sections  1371- 
1377. 
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ers  of  corporations  which  have  up  to  10 
stockholders  to  elect  to  be  taxed  as  a  partner¬ 
ship,  thus  eliminating  the  52  per  cent  tax 
on  income  at  the  corporate  level.  The  share 
holders  then  pay  regular  income  tax  on  their 
dividends. 

The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  this 
provision  is  not  available  to  stockholders  of 
corporations  that  receive  20  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  income  from  rents.  Thus,  most 
real  estate  corporation  stockholders  cannot 
elect  to  have  the  corporation  income  taxed 
at  their  personal  income  tax  rates,  and  thus 
escape  the  double  taxation.  There  is  much 
support  in  Congress  to  allow  Subchapter  S 
to  apply  to  corporations  that  do  receive 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  their  income  from 
rents.<**> 

It  can  easily  be  seen  now  that  the  tax 
liability  for  corporations  is  much  larger  than 
that  for  proprietorships  and  partnerships. 
Nevertheless,  the  tax  liability  of  the  corpx)- 
ration  may  be  reduced  by  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  suggested  to  such  an  extent  that,  while 
still  a  major  consideration  in  deciding 
whether  to  hold  realty  through  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  such  a  deterring  factor  that  it 
precludes  the  use  of  the  corporation. 

3.  Weaker  Credit 

Because  of  the  limited  liability  of  stock¬ 
holders,  the  credit  of  the  small  corporation 
might  be  weakened.  Creditors  will  loan 
funds  or  grant  credit  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  rely  on  the  assets  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  FHA,  before  granting  an  insurance 
commitment,  may  require  that  the  officers, 
and/or  major  stockholders  sign  a  note  that 
they  will  personally  furnish  any  new  money 
that  the  corporation  needs  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  proprietorships  and  partnerships,  the 
proprietor  and  general  partners  are  liable 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  personal  assets  for 


the  debts  of  the  business,  and  thus  they  often 
can  get  more  credit  than  the  corporation 
whose  debts  are  insulated  from  the  assets  of  I 
stockholders. 

4.  Greater  Degree  of  Government  Control 

The  last  major  disadvantage  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  form  of  ownership  is  the  greater  degree 
of  governmental  control  to  which  the  corpo¬ 
ration  is  subject,  compared  with  the  part¬ 
nership  or  proprietorship.  The  corporation 
is  a  creation  of  the  state,  and  so  has  only  the 
rights,  duties,  and  powers  the  state  grants. 

It  is  subject  also  to  the  control  of  the  state. 

The  corporation  must  file  tax  reports 
with  the  state  and  federal  governments  even 
when  it  has  no  tax  liability.  The  corporation 
must  file  financial  reports  with  various  state 
commissions,  which  might  divulge  secret  in¬ 
formation  of  a  competitive  nature.  The 
corporation  must  become  qualified  also  to 
do  business  in  states  other  than  those  in 
which  it  is  incorporated,  and  this  may  in¬ 
volve  filing  more  reports  and  paying  large 
taxes. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  investor 
often  will  have  no  choice  as  to  whether  to 
use  the  corporate  form  of  ownership.  FHA 
requires,  under  its  programs  for  large  multi¬ 
unit  rental  projects,  that  a  corporation  hold 
title  to  the  property.  FHA  requires  not  only 
that  the  investor  use  a  standard  FHA  corpo¬ 
ration  charter,  but  also  that  a  nominal 
amount  of  preferred  stock  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  be  given  to  FHA  so  the  agency  can  take 
control  of  the  corporation  if  any  of  the 
charter  provisions  are  broken. 

Real  estate  is  one  of  the  least  liquid  in¬ 
vestments  that  can  be  made.  Since  each 
piece  of  property  is  fixed,  the  market  for 
income  properties  is  very  imperfect.  Because 
of  these  factors,  investors  require  a  high  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investment. 

Equity  investment  in  real  estate  can  be 
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made  much  more  marketable  through  the 
medium  of  common  stock  in  real  estate  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  presence  of  large  amounts 
of  actively  traded  real  estate  equities  in 
small  share  units  could  draw  the  funds  of 
more  small  investors  into  the  real  estate 


market,  thus  opening  up  a  whole  new  supply 
of  money. 

Unless  the  taxes  on  a  realty  corporation 
are  prohibitive,  it  appears  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  corporate  ownership  of  real  prop¬ 
erty,  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
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MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 


LETTERS  OF  WQUIRT,  COMMENTS  BT  READERS, 
AND  NOTES  BT  THE  EDITORS 


Roof  drains  can  be  deadly 

The  proper  method  of  cleaning  a  stopped 
roof  drain  can  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death, 
T wice  in  the  past  few  years  building  super¬ 
intendents  in  New  York  have  lost  their 
lives  through  improper  methods.  Therefore, 
this  subject  bears  discussion  again. 

The  typical  flat  roof  has  a  drain  in  the 
center  which  is  covered  with  a  protective 
grating.  The  roof  pitches  toward  the  drain 
so  that  if  a  stoppage  occurs,  a  pool  of  water 
of  considerable  depth  may  gather. 

In  the  last  fatal  accident  reported,  the 
building  superintendent  waded  into  a  pool 
of  water  18  inches  deep,  removed  the  grat¬ 
ing,  and  proceeded  to  remove  the  foreign 
matter  that  was  stopping  the  drain  with  his 
hands.  Upon  releasing  the  stoppage  the  sud¬ 
den  whirlpool  force  of  the  water  sucked  his 
arm  into  the  drain  and  pulled  his  head  be¬ 
low  the  water  level.  T  hat  type  of  suction  is 
so  gieat  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  hu¬ 
man  strength  to  resist  it. 

The  proper  method  in  such  cases  is  to 
use  a  broom  or  similar  object  to  sweep  the 
debris  away  from  the  drain  with  the  broom 
so  that  a  sudden  whirlpool  is  not  created. 
The  quick  release  of  vast  quantities  of 
water  can  cause  damage  to  the  drain  and  the 
building  at  the  lower  floor  levels,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  endangering  maintenance  personnel 
who  don’t  know  how  to  attack  the  problem. 


Water  treatment  literature  i 

I 

Water  Service  Laboratories,  Inc.,  chemi-  j 
cal  engineers,  of  615  West  131st  Street,  New  | 
York  27,  N.Y.,  have  published  many  pamph-  i 
lets  in  connection  with  water  treatment.  | 
Most  of  the  subjects  covered  are  of  interest  | 
to  building  managers  and  are  couched  in  ( 
non-technical  terms  so  that  they  are  compre¬ 
hensible  to  those  without  engineering  train¬ 
ing. 

An  eight  page  pamphlet  lists  all  of  the 
literature  available  with  a  brief  description 
of  each  booklet.  The  three  main  subjects 
are  treatment  of  domestic  water  supplies  of 
buildings,  treatment  of  boiler  water,  and 
treatment  of  water  in  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tems. 

Some  of  the  pamphlets  are:  Water 
Pipe  Corrosion,  Hot  Water  Circulation, 
Lengthen  the  Life  of  Your  Hot  Water  Sys¬ 
tem,  Water  Distribution  Systems  in  Build¬ 
ings,  How  to  Protect  Heating  Boilers 
Against  Damage  By  the  Water,  Water  Treat¬ 
ment  in  Air  Conditioning  Systems,  Combat 
Tower  Water  Dirt  Build-Up  Through  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  How  to  Have  a  T rouble- 
Free  Aluminum  Cooling  Tower. 

The  pamphlets  and  articles  are  available 
free  of  charge  and  make  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  building  manager’s  library.  We 
suggest  that  before  requesting  all  of  the 
literature  that  a  list  of  the  titles  available 
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be  examined  first  and  that  the  request  be 
limited  to  the  items  most  needed. 

Portable  wash  tub  for  major 
cleaning  jobs 

j  Some  cleaning  jobs  can  be  more  easily 
done  if  the  articles  are  immersed  in  a  tub 
of  water.  Venetian  blinds  and  egg  crate 
louvers  from  fluorescent  fixtures  are  two 
j  examples. 

.*  In  the  absence  of  a  bath  tub  or  over- 
I  sized  wash  tub,  the  resourceful  property 
j  manager  might  try  borrowing  junior’s 

I  plastic  wading  pool.  It  can  be  set  up  close  to 
the  job  with  a  hose  for  filling  and  a  syphon 
for  emptying. 

Marine  hardware  ashore 

It  is  often  desirable  to  use  bronze,  brass, 
or  other  weather  resistant  hardware  on  ex¬ 
posed  portions  of  buildings.  Regular  hard¬ 
ware  stores  do  not  always  carry  much  in¬ 
ventory  of  this  type.  Boat  supply  stores  may 
have  the  solution  to  your  problem. 

Cleaning  by  replacing 

'  Replacing  some  articles  is  easier  than 
,  cleaning  them.  Certain  types  of  lighting  fix¬ 
ture  glassware  are  examples. 

To  climb  a  ladder,  remove  the  dusty  dish, 
climb  down,  wash  and  dry  it,  climb  up  again 
and  reinstall  it  costs  more  if  you  are  paying 
for  cleaning  on  a  time  basis.  It  is  faster  to 
have  a  clean  replacement  ready  and  ex¬ 
change  it  for  the  dirty  one  on  the  first  and 
only  trip  up  the  ladder. 

If  the  scope  of  the  cleaning  job  is  large, 
several  replacements  are  worth  while.  Then 
wash  the  dirty  fixtures  at  the  janitor’s  sink 
and  get  them  ready  to  use  as  the  next  re¬ 
placements. 


This  same  principle  applies  to  many  other 
items.  Strainers  for  No.  6  fuel  oil  burners 
are  plunged  into  a  container  of  kerosene  to 
soak  while  the  clean  spare  strainer  is  in¬ 
stalled  immediately. 

Your  labor  set-up  may  be  such  that  the 
time  element  will  not  affect  its  cost.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  you  make  the  job  easier  to  do,  it 
is  more  likely  to  get  done. 

Dust  mop  for  dry  sweeping 

A  large  version  of  the  housewife’s  dust 
mop  does  a  quicker  and  better  job  of  sweep¬ 
ing  smooth  floors  than  a  push  broom.  Such 
mops  are  available  in  all  sizes.  One  firm 
makes  a  model  with  a  pair  of  handles  similar 
to  those  of  a  plow  and  a  V-shaped  pair  of 
mops  that  makes  a  wide  sweep  down  a  long 
corridor  and  gathers  all  dirt  in  the  V. 

Mops  can  be  used  with  their  own  heads 
but  it  is  better  to  cover  them  with  dust 
cloths.  These  cloths  may  be  of  either  the 
washable  or  disposable  type.  This  avoids 
shaking  a  dirty  mop  and  redistributing  the 
dust  to  the  atmosphere.  The  clean  cloth  may 
be  used  for  dusting  furniture  or  walls  before 
it  is  used  on  the  floor. 

Occasional  high  dusting  of  walls  pays  off 
in  less  frequent  decorating. 

Preventing  warped  plywood 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  plywood 
are  its  resistance  to  warping  and  its  strength. 
These  are  achieved  by  gluing  alternate 
layers  of  plys  of  wood  to  a  central  core,  the 
grain  in  each  layer  running  across  the  grain 
of  the  neighboring  ply.  Depending  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  wood  there  may  be 
three,  five,  or  seven  layers  but  always  an  odd 
number  in  the  total. 

If  one  finishes  the  panel  by  painting, 
papering,  or  some  other  method  one  adds 
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another  ply  to  the  panel.  Unless  the  same 
treatment  is  applied  to  the  reverse  side  of 
the  panel  the  distribution  of  the  layers  is 
upset  and  warping  may  result.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  a  cabinet  door  panel  but  is  less 
likely  to  occur  in  a  wall  where  the  panel  is 
nailed  or  otherwise  securely  fastened. 

Here  is  a  successful  remedy:  Take  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  finish  both  sides  of  a  plywood 
panel  equally. 

Emergency  repair  of  pull  chain 
socket 

A  temporary  but  safe  way  to  repair  pull- 
chain  sockets  is  to  screw  in  a  pull-chain  cur¬ 
rent  tap  until  there  is  time  for  the  handy¬ 
man  to  make  a  proper  repair. 

Of  course,  a  toggle  switch  on  the  wall  gives 
far  less  trouble  than  a  pull  chain  socket. 
If  this  is  not  possible  try  to  substitute  a 
pull  switch  in  the  fixture.  It  will  stand 
more  abuse  and  cause  less  frequent  repair 
calls. 


Substitute  for  pipe  joint  compound 

Instead  of  using  paste  or  other  dopes  on 
threaded  pipe  connections  try  the  plastic 
tape  now  available.  It  is  used  by  wrapping 
a  single  layer  around  the  threads  before  the 
joint  is  screwed  together.  It  may  be  used  also 
on  packing  nuts  or  stuffing  boxes. 

This  plastic  tape  has  several  advantages. 
It  is  less  messy  than  paste.  One  type  is  used 
for  oil  or  waste  pipes.  It  does  not  contami¬ 
nate  the  liquid.  Not  mentioned  as  an  ad¬ 
vantage:  it  is  less  economical.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  is  Hercules  Chemical  Co.,  416 
Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 

A  reader^ s  opinion 

From  reader  Samuel  W.  Taylor,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  came  this  comment:  “I  have  re¬ 
ceived  my  first  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Prop¬ 
erty  Management  and  I  find  it  everything  I 
had  hoped  it  would  be.  Please  accept  my 
congratulations  and  gratitude.” 


Xew  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Propeity  Manager  has  been  conferred  upon  the  following  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


RICHARD  L.  JOHNES  (2027) 

5144  North  Central  Avenue 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Born  March  26,  1934,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey;  for¬ 
merly  property  management  administrator  for 
Leslie  Blau,  Realtor,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  pres¬ 
ently  administrative  assistant,  Don  Woods  Realty, 
Phoenix;  for  last  six  years  has  specialized  in  man¬ 
agement  of  residential  and  commercial  properties; 
received  B.A.  degree  from  Syracuse  University  in 
1955;  has  taught  “Principles  of  Real  Estate"  as  a 
guest  lecturer  at  Rutgers  University  Evening  Divi¬ 
sion. 

TOM  A.  LITTLE,  JR.  (2028) 

120  North  Second  Street 
Blytheville,  Arkansas 

Born  January  3, 1925,  in  Dell  City,  Arkansas;  owner 
of  Tom  Little  Realty  Company;  has  had  ten  years 
of  experience  in  management  of  single-family 
homes,  office  and  store  buildings;  engages  in  re¬ 
modeling  old  residences  and  supervises  construction 
of  new  commercial  buildings  and  homes;  attended 
IREM  Cources  I  and  II  (I960);  holds  membership 
in  Blytheville  Real  Estate  Board;  serves  as  an  Aider- 
man  on  City  Council  and  as  chairman  of  Highway 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Blytheville  and 
Mississippi  County  in  Arkansas. 

CONALD  E.  PATTERSON  (2029) 

1571  Fourth  Avenue 
San  Diego  1,  California 

Born  October  19,  1929,  in  Los  Angeles,  California; 
property  manager  associated  with  John  Burnham  & 
Company;  experience  includes  appraising,  mortgage 
lending,  and  management  of  residential,  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  buildings;  received  B.S.  degree 
from  University  of  Southern  California;  student  at 
IREM  Course  I  (1957)  and  Course  II  (1959);  as¬ 


sociate  member,  San  Diego  Realty  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  San  Diego  County. 

JOHN  CODMAN,  JR.  (2030) 

Princess  Corner 
Sausalito,  California 

Born  June  8,  1929  in  Boston,  Massachusetts;  holds 
position  of  salesman  and  property  manager  for 
Frank  Howard  Allen  &  Son;  experience  includes  ap¬ 
praising,  mortgage  lending,  and  management  of  res¬ 
idential  properties;  received  B.S,  degree  from 
Boston  University;  attended  IREM  property  man¬ 
agement  course  in  Boston  (1957);  associate  member, 
Marin  County  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Marin  County,  Southern  Marin 
County,  Sausalito  and  Mill  Valley,  California. 

JOHN  R.  BUCHTEL  (2031) 

624  Seventeenth  Street 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born  January  3,  1931,  in  Denver,  Colorado;  entered 
the  real  estate  field  in  1954  as  property  manager 
with  Van  Schaack  &  Company;  manages  residential 
and  store  building  and  assumes  an  active  role  in 
remodeling  and  renovating  old  buildings;  holds 
membership  in  Denver  Board  of  Realtors  and  serves 
on  the  management  committee  of  its  Management 
Division;  attended  IREM  Course  I  (1959)  and 
Course  II  (1960);  professional  territory  covers  met¬ 
ropolitan  Denver. 

L.  J.  SEIBERT  (2032) 

624  Seventeenth  Street 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born  on  May  24, 1908  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland;  as¬ 
sociated  with  Van  Schaack  &  Company  as  property 
manager  for  the  past  six  years;  experienced  in  man¬ 
agement  of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
properties;  attended  IREM  Course  I  in  Denver 
(1959)  and  Course  II  in  Boston  (1960);  is  an  active 
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affiliate  member  of  the  Denver  Board  of  Realtors; 
professional  territory  covers  metropolitan  Denver. 

HERBERT  BLUM  (2033) 

1411  K  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born  June  24,  1917,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey;  vice 
president  of  Swesnik  and  Blum,  Inc.;  specializes  in 
syndication  in  addition  to  property  management 
and  real  estate  brokerage;  completed  IREM  Course 
I  and  Course  II  (1960);  active  member,  Washington 
Real  Estate  Board,  serving  on  Zoning  Committee; 
member,  Washington  Downtown  Committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Securities  Dealers  and  BOM  A; 
professional  territory  covers  Washington,  D.C., 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

RICHARD  E.  GREEN  (2034) 

1 722  L  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.C. 

Born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  on  June  18,  1920; 
manager  of  property  management  department, 
Frederick  W.  Berens  Sales,  Inc.;  for  two  years  was 
co-ordinator  on  FHA  608  construction  project; 
presently  engages  exclusively  in  management  of  all 
types  of  property  including  shopping  centers  and 
industrial  buildings;  received  B.A.  degree  from 
George  Washington  University;  completed  IREM 
Course  I  and  Course  II  (1960);  member  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Real  Estate  Board,  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
BOMA,  Project  Management  Association  and  Ar¬ 
lington  Apartment  Owners  Association;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  includes  Washington,  D.C.  and 
neighboring  communities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

J.  GORDON  COLCORD  (2035) 

2454  Second  Street 
Ft.  Mvers,  Florida 

Born  January  25,  1917,  Fort  Myers,  Florida;  oper¬ 
ates  realty  ofhce  under  his  own  name,  engaging  in 
real  estate  brokerage,  appraising,  property  manage¬ 
ment,  construction  and  insurance;  sole  owner  and 
manager  of  School  View  Homes,  Inc.,  with  over  70 
new  low  cost  houses  and  a  shopping  center;  he  is 
a  past  president  of  director  of  the  Ft.  Myers  Board 
of  Realtors  and  has  served  as  district  vice  president 
of  the  Florida  Assoc,  of  Realtors;  is  a  member  of 
AIREA  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  supervised 
the  Institute’s  appraisal  courses  given  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida;  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Lee 
County  Planning  Commission  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Ft.  Myers  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers 
southwest  Florida. 


THOMAS  FITCH  KING  (2036) 

406  West  Monroe  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  December  25,  1906; 
president  and  treasurer  of  Jordan  fc  King,  Inc.;  has 
been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  property  man¬ 
agement  business  for  29  years;  received  a  B.S.  degree  , 
from  Virginia  Military  Institute;  for  two  years  at¬ 
tended  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business;  was 
president  of  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors  in  1957; 
holds  membership  in  Chamber  of  Commerce;  terri¬ 
tory  covered  professionally  includes  Duval  County 
and  adjoining  counties  in  Florida. 

I 

JAMES  T.  BURT  (2037)  j 

406  Zack  Street 
Tampa,  Florida 

Born  in  Tampa,  Florida,  on  November  29,  1929;  for 
the  past  five  years  has  held  position  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pittman  &  Burt,  Inc.;  experienced  in  broker¬ 
age,  appraising,  mortgage  lending  and  management 
of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  property; 
received  B.S.  degree  from  University  of  Tennessee; 
completed  IREM  Courses  I  and  II  in  1960;  holds 
membership  in  Tampa  Board  of  Realtors  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  serves  as  president  of  Silver 
Lake  Groves,  Inc.  and  as  vice  president  of  Sertoma 
Club  of  Tampa;  professional  territory  covers 
Tampa  and  Hillsborough  County  in  Florida. 

JAMES  E.  HOLLENBECK,  JR.  (2038) 

108  South  Olive  Avenue 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Born  November  26,  1926,  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida;  manager  of  Commercial  Property  Depart-  j 
ment  of  Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc.;  specializes  in  f 
sale  and  leasing  of  commercial  and  industrial  prop-  ( 
erties;  also  experienced  in  real  estate  brokerage  and  | 
appraising;  received  B.S.  degree  from  University  of 
Florida;  completed  IREM  Course  II  in  Washington, 
D.C.  (1959);  holds  membership  in  West  Palm  Beach 
Board  of  Realtors,  Junior  C.  of  C.  and  Kiwanis 
Club;  professional  territory  covers  the  state  of 
Florida. 

THOMAS  P.  CONRARDY  (2039) 

6983  North  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  November  22,  1931,  in  Evanston,  Illinois;  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  firm  of  N.  W.  Con- 
rardy  &  Son  for  four  years;  engages  in  brokerage 
of  residential  and  commercial  properties,  and  ap- 
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praising,  mortgage  financing  and  management  of 
these  and  other  properties:  received  B.S.  degree, 
having  attended  Marquette  and  De  Paul  Universi¬ 
ties;  completed  IREM  Course  II  given  by  Chicago 
Chapter  in  1960;  holds  membership  in  Chicago  and 
North  Side  Real  Estate  Boards;  past  president  of 
Rogers  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce;  director  of 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Rogers  Park  and  of  Rogers  Park 
Community  Council;  territory  covered  profession¬ 
ally  includes  the  north  side  of  Chicago  and  suburbs 
of  Evanston,  Lincolnwood,  Skokie,  Park  Ridge  and 
Morton  Grove. 

j  CHARLES  A.  RHOADS  (2040) 

»  215  South  East  Seventh  Street 

I  Evansville,  Indiana 

I 

Born  in  Paris,  Illinois,  on  November  24,  1920;  has 
been  treasurer  and  property  manager  in  firm  of 
Carter  Mortgage  Corporation  since  1949;  five  years 
of  experience  in  management  of  single-family 
?  homes,  store  and  office  buildings;  received  B.S.  de- 
j  gree  from  University  of  Illinois:  completed  IREM 
Course  I  and  II  (1960);  member  of  Evansville 
Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.,  Natl.  Assoc,  of  Home  Build¬ 
ers,  and  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers;  serves  on 
Appraisal  Committee,  disaster  areas,  American  Red 
Cross;  professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  KIRK  (2041) 

507  Ninth  Street 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Born  November  9,  1930,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Cline  as  property 
j  manager  and  salesman;  specializes  in  management 

(of  residential  and  store  buildings;  completed  IREM 
management  course  in  San  Antonio  (1956);  member 
of  NIREB  and  Des  Moines  Real  Estate  Board;  pro- 

ifessional  territory  covers  metropolitan  area  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

JOSEPH  E.  BLUM  (2042) 

919  Gravier  Street 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Born  November  28,  1889,  in  Donaldsonville,  Louis¬ 
iana;  as  senior  vice  president  of  Latter  &  Blum,  has 
headed  the  management  and  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ments  since  firm  was  founded  in  1916;  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  real  estate  brokerage  business  for  over 
50  years;  also  engages  in  leasing  and  rental  of  resi¬ 
dential  units,  chain  stores  and  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  buildings;  received  B.A.  in  education  de¬ 
gree  from  Tulane  University;  served  as  president 
of  New  Orleans  R.  E.  Bd.  (1925)  and  of  the 
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Louisiana  Real  Estate  (licensing)  Bd.  (1924-35); 
is  a  past  director  of  the  C.  of  C.;  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Bd.  of  Dir.  of  Jackson  Homestead  Assoc,  and 
chairman  of  its  Appraisal  Comm,  since  1917;  has 
qualified  and  served  as  appraisal  expert  in  local 
U.S.  Fed.  Court  and  New  Orleans  Civil  District 
Court:  territory  covered  professionally  includes 
New  Orleans  and  suburbs,  as  well  as  other  large 
towns  and  cities  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ala¬ 
bama. 


LEO  J.  MAGNER  (2043) 

810  PoYDRAS  Street 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Born  March  31,  1895,  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
has  had  27  years  of  experience  in  field  of  real  estate 
brokerage  and  management:  associated  with  J.  Wal¬ 
lace  Paletou,  Inc.  as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
Management  Department:  attended  Institute’s  man¬ 
agement  course  in  Baton  Rouge  (1949)  and  main¬ 
tenance  school  in  Chicago  (1951);  member.  Real 
Estate  Board  of  New  Orleans;  professional  territory 
covers  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Parishes  in  Louisiana. 

JAMES  H.  FRY  (2044) 

1 16  West  University  Parkway 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  August  29,  1919; 
manager  of  The  Broadview  Apartments  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Broadview  Realty,  Inc.;  holds  broker’s  li¬ 
cense  and  experienced  in  real  estate  appraising;  re¬ 
ceived  B.S.  degree  from  John  Hopkins  University; 
attended  IREM  management  course  at  Washington, 
D.C.  (1956):  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Greater 
Baltimore;  professional  territory  covers  Baltimore 
and  Towson,  Maryland. 

ARNOLD  B.  TOFIAS  (2045) 

26  School  Street 
Brockton,  Massachusetts 

Born  February  2,  1923,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
has  ser\ed  as  treasurer  of  Julius  Tofias  &  Company, 
Inc.,  for  12  years;  engaged  in  developing  and  man¬ 
aging  commercial  and  industrial  properties;  pri¬ 
marily  active  in  building  and  remt^eling  with  at¬ 
tendant  appraisal  work;  holds  B.S.  degree  from 
Cornell  University;  has  completed  IREM  Courses  I 
and  II  (I960):  serves  on  Urban  Renewal  Comm,  of 
Boston  Real  Estate  Board;  chairman.  Industrial 
Comm.,  Brockton  C.  of  C.;  member,  NIREB,  Brock¬ 
ton  Real  Estate  Board  and  Rotary  Club;  territory 
covered  professionally  includes  greater  Brockton 
area,  Walpole  and  Medfield,  Massachusetts. 
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ELDEN  J.  NEDEAU  (2046) 

1921  Ruddiman  Avenue 
North  Muskegon,  Michigan 

Born  in  Muskegon,  Michigan,  July  28, 1917;  has  had 
1 1  years  of  experience  in  real  estate  brokerage,  ap¬ 
praising  and  management  of  residential,  office  and 
store  buildings;  serves  as  vice  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Herman  8c  Nedeau,  Inc.,  Realtors;  attended 
IREM  management  course  at  Cambridge  (1949); 
member,  Muskegon  County  Board  of  Realtors  and 
Muskegon  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers 
Muskegon  County  in  Michigan. 

C.  K.  REDD  (2047) 

215  Third  Street,  S.W. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Born  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  February  12, 
1914;  partner,  Berger,  Briggs  8c  Company  since  1954; 
formerly  partner  in  firm  of  Savage  8c  Sganzini,  Inc. 
for  almost  20  years;  has  had  28  years  of  experience 
in  real  estate  appraising,  brokerage,  mortgage  lend¬ 
ing,  and  management  of  residential,  store  and  office 
buildings;  taught  "Fundamentals  of  Real  Estate," 
University  of  New  Mexico  (1953);  served  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Albuquerque  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors  (1958-1959)  and  received  award  as  “Realtor  of 
the  Year"  in  New  Mexico  in  1959;  was  president  of 
YMCA  (1955-59);  professional  territory  covers  state 
of  New  Mexico. 

MALCOLM  L.  SHAW  (2048) 

1919  North  Jefferson 
Hobbs,  New  Mexico 

Bom  in  Dallas,  Texas,  September  6,  1935;  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Colonial  Homes,  Inc.  for  past  8  years;  en¬ 
gages  in  management  and  promotion  of  Bel-Aire 
Shopping  Center  and  management  of  numerous 
rental  units;  active  in  construction  of  housing  devel¬ 
opments  in  Hobbs  and  surrounding  cities;  received 
B.B.A.  and  LL.B.  degrees  from  SMU;  recipient  of 
Matthews,  Budd,  Fisher  8c  Stroud  1960  Taxation 
Award;  member  of  Hobbs  Board  of  Realtors;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  states  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas. 

MILTON  F.  COLLENBERG  (2049) 

19  South  Division  Street 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Born  August  10,  1917,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland;  as¬ 
sociated  with  Gurney,  Becker  8c  Bourne,  Inc.  as 
Property  manager;  manages  76  commercial,  residen¬ 
tial  and  business  properties;  has  7  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  property  management;  completed  IREM 


Course  I  (1959)  and  Course  II  (1960);  member.  Ho¬ 
tel  Association  of  America,  BOMA,  Greater  Buffalo 
Board  of  Realtors,  and  Lions  Club;  territory  cov¬ 
ered  professionally  includes  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
New  York,  as  well  as  Miami,  Florida,  and  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

NORMAN  M.  BUCKBINDER  (2050) 

175  West  72nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Born  March  29,  1917,  in  New  York  City;  director  of 
management,  and  secretary  of  Nassoit-Sulzberger 
8c  Co.,  Inc.;  his  13  years  of  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field  includes  brokerage,  mortgage  lending, 
construction  of  apartment  buildings,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  store,  office  and  apartment  buildings;  at¬ 
tended  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  holds 
a  Bachelor  of  Social  Science  degree;  completed 
IREM  Courses  I  and  II  (I960);  member.  West  Side 
Rentals  Committee  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  New 
York;  professional  territory  covers  New  York  City, 
Westchester  and  Nassau  Counties  in  New  York,  and 
southern  Connecticut. 

WILLIAM  J.  MOLONEY  (2063) 

224  Harrison  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Born  October  13,  1915,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
property  manager  for  Eagan  Real  Estate,  Inc.;  8 
years  of  experience  in  management  of  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  properties  as  well  as 
shopping  centers;  experience  also  includes  broker¬ 
age,  mortgage  lending  and  building;  received  B.A. 
degree  from  St.  Francis  College;  completed  IREM 
Course  I  (1954)  and  Course  II  (1960);  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  Real  Estate  Board  of  Onondaga,  Inc., 
Sales  Executive  Club  of  Central  New  York  and  St. 
Thomas  More  Foundation;  professional  territory 
covers  Syracuse,  New  York,  Onondaga  County,  New 
York  and  central  New  York  State. 

LOUIE  DAVID  TURNER  (2051) 

122  East  Fourth  Street 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Born  in  Statesville,  North  Carolina,  December  15, 
1911;  entered  the  real  estate  business  in  1945  as  a 
partner  in  Turner  Bros.  Agency;  experienced  in 
management  of  residential,  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  properties;  received  B.S.  degree  from  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina;  completed  IREM  Courses 
I  and  II  (I960);  member,  Charlotte  Real  Estate 
Board;  serves  as  president  of  Hickory  Grove  Lion’s 
Club;  director  of  Charlotte  Property  Management 
Bureau,  Inc.;  territory  covered  professionally  is 
City  of  Charlotte  in  North  Carolina. 
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LEONARD  SIMON  (2052) 

12808  Union  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Born  November  1,  1917  in  Bustino,  Czechoslovakia; 
president  of  Leonard  Simon  Realty  Co.  since  1954, 
engaging  in  property  management,  brokerage  and 
appraising;  also  serves  as  vice  president  of  MRT 
Company;  completed  IREM  Courses  I  and  II  (1960); 
member,  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  greater  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WILLIAM  D.  HAVENS  (2053) 

50  West  Gay  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Born  May  2,  1922,  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  entered  real 
estate  business  as  salesman  in  1948;  since  1956  has 
been  president  of  Kohr-Havens  Management  Co. 
engaging  in  management  of  single-family  residences, 
apartment,  store  and  office  buildings,  and  shopping 
centers;  received  B.A.  degree  from  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  completed  IREM  Courses  I  and  II  (1960) 
and  AIREA  Courses;  member,  Columbus  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board  and  chairman  of  its  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  for  1961;  member.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers;  professional 
territory  covers  metropolitan  area  of  Columbus. 

HUBERT  A.  PLESS,  JR.  (2054) 

709  Chestnut  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Born  February  8,  1917,  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee; 
executive  vice  president.  Real  Estate  Management, 
Inc.;  also  serves  as  officer  in  several  affiliated  real 
estate  companies;  formerly  was  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  two  insurance  agencies;  has  been 
engaged  in  mortgage  lending,  real  estate  brokerage 
and  management  of  residential,  store  and  office 
buildings  for  10  years;  received  B.A.  degree  from 
University  of  Chattanooga;  completed  IREM  Course 
I  (1957)  and  Course  II  (1960);  holds  membership  in 
Chattanooga  Board  of  Realtors  and  Mortgage  Bank¬ 
ers  Association;  president,  Chattanooga  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil;  past  president.  Retail  Credit  Men’s  .\ssoc.  and 
of  Insurers  of  Chattanooga;  director,  C.  of  C.;  op¬ 
erates  professionally  in  Hamilton  County,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  North  Georgia. 

BANJAMIN  S.  J^’RETZ  (2055) 

404  Church  Avenue,  S.W. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Born  July  5,  1925,  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  owns 
and  operates  Fretz  Realty  Company;  10  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management;  also  experi¬ 


enced  in  brokerage,  insurance,  appraising  and  sub¬ 
division  development;  received  B.A.  degree  from 
University  of  Tennessee;  completed  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  in  Dallas  (1950)  and  AIREA 
Courses  I  and  II;  holds  membership  in  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Knoxville,  SRA,  Knoxville  Home  Builders 
Asscc.,  Downtown  Knoxville  Assoc,  and  C.  of  C.; 
serves  on  Bd.  of  Gov.  of  NIREB  and  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Insurors  of  Knoxville;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  primarily  the  City  of  Knoxville  and 
neighboring  towns. 

P.  DUANE  PRESTWOOD  (2056) 

3272  Westheimer  Board 
Houston  6,  Texas 

Born  in  Dew,  Texas,  on  April  12,  1914;  has  been 
general  manager  of  River  Oaks  Corporation  since 
1950;  formerly  for  six  years  served  as  managing 
partner  of  Prestwood  Bros.;  16  years  of  experience 
in  design,  construction  and  management  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  apartments  and  commercial  buildings; 
received  B.A.  degree  from  B’Amoleh  College  of 
Science  and  Languages;  completed  IREM  Course  I 
(1959)  and  Course  II  (1960);  holds  membership  in 
Houston  Real  Estate  Board  and  River  Oaks  Rotary 
Club;  professional  territory  covers  the  City  of 
Houston  and  Harris  County  trade  territory. 

ERWIN  B.  DRUCKER  (2057) 

131  Twenty-Sixth  Street 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

Born  December  19,  1929,  in  Newport  News,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  has  served  in  a  supervisory  capacity  for 
Drucker  &  Falk  for  three  years;  in  addition  to  prop¬ 
erty  management,  engages  in  real  estate  brokerage 
and  mortgage  lending;  received  B.A.  degree  from 
University  of  Virginia  (1950)  and  LL.B.  degree 
from  Harvard  Law  School  (1953);  completed  IREM 
Course  I  and  Course  II  (1960);  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Newport  News 
Real  Estate  Board;  member,  Hampton  Roads  Jun¬ 
ior  C.  of  C.,  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  and  na¬ 
tional  Sales  Executive  Club;  in  1959  received  award 
as  Salesman  of  the  Year  from  Newport  News  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Newport 
News,  Hampton,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 

MELVIN  D.  NACHMAN  (2058) 

605  Twenty-Fifth  Street 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

Born  in  Newport  News,  Virginia  on  August  25, 
1931;  owner  of  Nachman  Realty  Co.  for  the  past 
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three  years;  formerly  manager  of  Portsmouth  Gar¬ 
dens,  Ind.;  has  had  10  years  of  experience  in  man¬ 
agement  of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
properties;  also  engages  in  brokerage  and  mortgage 
lending;  completed  IREM  Courses  I  and  II  (1960); 
member,  Newjjort  News  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Newport  News  and  Hampton, 
Virginia. 

RICHARD  C.  BRADFORD  (2059) 

510  Burrard  Street 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 

Born  December  2, 1921  in  Strathmore,  Alberta,  Can¬ 
ada;  real  estate  and  mortgage  officer  with  National 
Trust  Co.,  Ltd.;  has  full  charge  of  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  sales,  appraisals  and  mortgage  lending  in¬ 
volving  all  types  of  properties;  14  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  property  management;  completed  IREM 
management  course  in  San  Diego  (1946);  holds 
membership  in  the  Vancouver  Real  Estate  Board; 
former  secretary-treasurer,  SRA;  member,  Van¬ 
couver  Mortgage  Managers,  Appraisal  Institute  of 
Canada,  Canadian  and  B.C.  Associations  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  Mortgage  and  Trust  Association 
of  British  Columbia;  professional  territory  covers 
Province  of  British  Columbia  in  Canada. 

PETER  A.  C.  STICKLEY  (2060) 

25  King  Street  Wext 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born  in  Hinckley,  England,  on  October  4,  1922;  re¬ 
cently  associated  with  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  assistant  building  superintendent;  for¬ 
merly,  for  7  years,  was  assistant  property  manager 
with  Gibson  Bros.,  Ltd.;  has  had  16  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  property  management;  received  designation 
of  Chartered  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent  from  Col¬ 
lege  of  Estate  Management  of  the  Chartered  Auc¬ 
tioneers  and  Estate  Agents  Institute  of  United  King¬ 
dom;  was  elected  director  of  the  Birmingham  and 
West  Midlands  Branch  of  the  Institute  in  1948;  com¬ 
pleted  IREM  Course  I  in  Detroit  (1959);  member 
of  Toronto  Real  Estate  Board  and  BOM.\;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  City  of  Toronto,  Canada. 


ARTHUR  W.  J.  WHEELER  (2061) 

150  Eglinton  Avenue  East 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born  June  6,  1930,  Clarksburg,  Ontario,  Canada; 
property  manager  with  A.  E.  LePage,  Ltd.;  formerly 
for  4  years  operated  real  estate  office  under  his  own 
name;  specializes  in  management  of  apartment 
buildings;  completed  IREM  Courses  I  and  II 
(1960);  has  contributed  articles  to  various  trade  mag¬ 
azines;  holds  membership  in  Toronto  Real  Estate 
Board;  serves  as  vice  president  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Apartment  Owners  Association;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  City  and  suburbs  of 
Toronto,  Canada. 

WILLIAM  Y.  MARSH  (2062) 

1135  Beaver  Hall  Hill 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Born  March  18,  1910,  in  Williamstown,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  has  been  associated  with  Du  Pont  of  Canada, 
Ltd.  since  1954  as  manager  of  the  Real  Estate  Divi¬ 
sion;  responsible  for  negotiation  of  leases,  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  disposal  of  plant  sites;  spent  13  years  in 
maintenance  and  construction  of  industrial  plants 
for  Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.;  completed  IREM 
Courses  I  and  II  (1960);  director  of  BOMA  of  Mont¬ 
real  and  member  of  Canadian  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  and  NAREB;  territory  covered  profes¬ 
sionally  includes  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
in  Canada. 

Reinstatement  as  a  Certified  Property  Manager 

ROY  E.  GERINGER,  JR.  (1221) 

626  West  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Fullerton,  California 

Was  elected  as  a  CPM  in  1950  and  resigned  from 
membership  in  the  Institute  in  1958  when  obliged 
to  move  to  California  from  Denver  where  he  was 
assistant  manager  of  the  Property  Management  De¬ 
partment  of  Morrison  &  Morrison  for  14  years;  now 
is  affiliated  with  W.  R.  Wood,  Realtor,  as  a  sales¬ 
man  and  head  of  the  Management  Department; 
completed  IREM  management  course  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  (1950);  holds  membership  in  Fullerton 
Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers 
Orange  County  in  California, 
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New  Accredited  Management  Organizations 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  designation  “Accredited  Management  Organization”  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
following  companies  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


BATAVIA  REALTY  AND 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
39  East  Broadway 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Established  in  1950,  the  firm  manages  apartment, 
store  and  office  buildings;  sole  owner  is  David  M. 
Batavia,  CPM;  organization  is  a  member  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Industrial  Development  Council,  National 
Realty  Club  of  New  York,  International  Traders 
Club  and  NIREV,  California  Interchange,  Trans- 
American  Realty  Associates,  Associated  Home  Find¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Arizona  Association  of  Realtors,  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board  of  Tucson,  and  Tucson  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ANACONDA  REALTY  CO. 

1776  East  Sunrise  Boulevard 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Firm  was  established  in  1946  and  has  managed 
property  for  the  general  investing  public  for  past 
8  years;  officers  are  Frank  M.  Smith  (pres.),  Eddie 
Wattling,  Jr,  (vice  pres,  and  secy.),  John  B.  O’Mal¬ 
ley  (vice  pres.),  Arthur  E.  DuBois  (treas.);  CPM  in 
the  firm  is  Edward  G.  Ball,  who  devotes  100  per  cent 
of  his  time  to  property  management;  firm  engages 
in  management  of  apartment,  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings,  and  warehouses;  holds  memberships  in  Florida 
Real  Estate  Commission,  Ft.  Lauderdale  Board  of 
Realtors,  Greater  Ft.  Lauderdale  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Broward  Builders  Exchange. 

ADAIR  REALTY  AND  LOAN  COMPANY 
56  Peachtree  Street,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Firm  was  founded  as  Adair  Realty  and  Trust  Co.  in 
1869  and  re-established  under  its  present  name  in 
1934;  officers  are  president  Jack  Adair,  vice  presi¬ 
dents  James  M.  Crawford,  Edgar  P.  Farrell,  and 
Stuart  Witham  III,  treasurer  W.  M.  Alexander,  Jr., 
secretary  Ava  C.  Lunsford  and  assistant  secretary 


H.  E.  Mayfield;  CPM  in  the  firm  is  James  C.  Hen¬ 
don,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Property  Management 
Department;  firm  engages  in  management  of  single¬ 
family  homes,  apartment  and  office  buildings;  or¬ 
ganization  is  member  of  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board, 
Atlanta  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 

CARL  R.  JOHNSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
188  West  Randolph  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Firm  was  established  in  1958  by  owner  Carl  R.  John¬ 
son,  CPM;  properties  managed  include  apartment 
and  office  buildings;  holds  membership  in  Chicago 
and  North  Side  Real  Estate  Boards,  Building  Man¬ 
agers  Association  of  Chicago  and  Howard  District 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ELLIOTT  REAI.  ESTATE,  INC. 

212  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

The  firm  was  established  in  1953  and  has  managed 
property  for  the  general  investing  public  since  its 
inception;  Stuart  W.  Elliott,  CPM,  is  president  and 
treasurer;  Joseph  A.  Elliott,  Sr.  is  vice  president  and 
Roland  C.  Elliott,  secretary;  firm  handles  manage¬ 
ment  of  single-family  homes,  apartment,  store  and 
office  buildings;  organization  is  member  of  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Realtors  and  Charlotte 
Property  Management  Association. 

T.  R.  LAWING  REALTY,  INC. 

413  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Firm  was  incorporated  in  1957  to  engage  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  real  estate  business  specializing  in  property 
management;  officers  are  T.  R.  Lawing,  CPM,  who 
is  president  and  treasurer,  and  Catherine  H.  Law¬ 
ing,  vice  president  and  secretary;  firm  engages  in 
management  of  residential,  store  and  office  build- 
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ings;  holds  membership  in  NIREB,  Society  of 
Residential  Appraisers,  Charlotte  Board  of  Realtors 
and  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

METROPOLITAN 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 
1150  Leader  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Firm  was  incoiporated  in  1957  to  engage  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  real  estate  business  specializing  in  property 
management;  officers  are  T.  R.  Lawing,  CPM, 
who  is  president  and  treasurer,  and  Catherine  H. 
Lawing,  vice  president  and  secretary;  firm  engages 
in  management  of  residential,  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings;  holds  membership  in  NIREB,  SRA,  Charlotte 
Board  of  Realtors  and  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

METROPOLITAN 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 
1 150  Leader  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Firm  was  incorporated  in  1956  for  the  purpose  of 
property  management  and  the  sale  and  leasing  of 
real  estate;  Howard  B.  Schulman,  president,  is  the 
CPM  in  the  firm;  other  officers  are  vice  presidents 
Malcolm  B.  Vilas,  Joseph  Marks  and  Richard  Barris, 
and  secretary  B.  H.  Schulman;  handles  management 
of  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings;  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board,  Apartment 
and  Home  Owners  Association,  Home  Builders  As¬ 
sociation  of  Greater  Cleveland,  and  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CAINE  REALTY  &  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
Calhoun  Towers 
Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Firm  has  been  in  business  for  over  30  years;  man¬ 
agement  department  is  under  direction  of  Messrs. 
Calvin  Teague  and  James  H.  Simkins,  CPM,  vice 
presidents  of  the  firm,  and  residential  brokerage  de¬ 


partment  is  supervised  by  Romayne  A.  Barnes,  vice 
president;  president  of  the  firm  is  R.  M.  Caine;  firm 
manages  store  buildings,  commercial  and  industrial 
properties,  shopping  centers,  office  buildings,  mo¬ 
tels,  apartment  buildings  and  residences;  organiza¬ 
tion  is  member  of  South  Carolina  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  and  Greenville  Real  Estate 
Board. 

WOODBURY  CORPORATION 
711  East  South  Temple  Street 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  j 

Firm  was  organized  in  1935  to  succeed  the  F.  Orin  j 

Woodbury  Company,  which  began  business  in  1928;  i 

engages  primarily  in  management  of  commercial  ( 
and  industrial  properties,  development  of  structures 
for  rental  and  for  use  by  tenants,  analysis  of  prob¬ 
lem  properties  and  planning  their  improvement, 
and  development  of  raw  acreage;  officers  are  F.  Orin 
Woodbury,  CPM,  president,  Melvin  L.  Woodbury,  ' 
vice  president,  secretary  and  general  manager;  | 
Melvin  L.  Woodbury,  vice  president,  Orin  R.  I 
Woodbury,  treasurer,  and  Donovan  H.  Van  Dam, 
operations  manager;  members  of  the  firm  hold  mem¬ 
berships  in  NAREB,  American  Society  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Counselors,  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  various  bar  associations, 
and  local  and  state  real  estate  organizations. 

AULT  KINNEY  REALTY  LTD. 

427  Gilmour  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

The  firm  has  managed  single-family  homes,  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  store  buildings  and  farms  since  i 
1958,  and  also  operates  appraisal  and  mortgage  de-  ^ 
partments;  owner  is  CPM  Jarvis  Freedman,  and  A1  j 
Wideman  is  president;  organization  is  member  of  f 
CAREB,  Ottawa  Real  Estate  Board,  Ontario  Asso-  i 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  Appraisal  Insti-  f 
tute  of  Canada.  | 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 


INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS- 


PRESIDENT 

A.  T.  Bkckwith 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami  32,  Fla. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario: 

R.  Gordon  Tarr,  First  Vice  President 
312  First  National  Bank  Building.  .Cincinnati  2,  O. 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec: 

Howard  H.  Gilbert,  Second  Vice  President 
1810  Massachusetts  Avenue. .  .Cambridge  40,  Mass. 
Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming: 

Alden  H.  Brown 

650  Seventeenth  Street . Denver  2,  Colo. 

New  Jersey,  New  York: 

Edmund  D.  Cook 

190  Nassau  Street  P.O.  Box  685 _ Princeton,  N.  J. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington: 

E.  Charles  Ennett 

2333  Third  Avenue . Seattle  1,  Wash. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia: 

Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr. 

Box  120 . Greenville,  S.  C. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.C.,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
W.  Virginia: 

William  B.  Guy 

HE.  Chase  Street . Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota: 

Wilma  C.  Hefti 

2735  Douglas  Avenue . Des  Moines  10,  la. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin: 

John  R.  Higgins 

Rm.  1506,  10  S,  LaSalle  Street . Chicago  3,  Ill. 

Louisiana,  Texas: 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  jR- 

2108  Main  Street . Dallas  1,  Tex. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii: 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk 

6135  York  Boulevard . Los  Angeles  42,  Calif. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico: 

Louie  Reese,  Jr. 

310  N.  21st  Street . Birmingham  3,  Ala. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma: 

Theodore  J.  Weber 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 


Eugene  P.  Con.ser,  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago  3,  Ill. 

Daniel  F.  Sheftian,  Treasurer 

6401  Manchester  Ave . St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

12  Bellerive  Acres . St.  Louis  21,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago  3,  Ill. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31, 1963 

Edward  \.  Bolles . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

.Alden  H.  Brown . Denver,  Colo. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

E.  Charles  Ennett . Seattle,  Wash. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Verdun,  Que.,  Can. 

William  C.  Haas . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Clinton  O.  Jackson . Hartford,  Conn. 

Ed  Mendenhall . High  Point,  N.  C. 

David  Nussbaum . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Louis  L.  Pienta . Detroit.  Mich. 

Louie  Reese,  Jr . Birmingham,  Ala. 

O.  Ellsworth  Stevens . Baltimore,  Md. 

Vernon  E.  Taylor . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Felix  T.  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Theodore  J.  Weber . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiring  December  31, 1962 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Chari.es  H.  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

William  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

William  B.  Guy . Baltimore,  Md. 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines,  la. 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland,  Ore. 

J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  W,  Lindsley,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Enrique  Valledor . Miami,  Fla. 

William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stewart  Wight . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Term  Expiring  December  31, 1961 

Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Robert  V.  Erickson . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr . Greenville,  S.  C. 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1961 -Continued 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
To  Be  Appointed 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 


Howard  H.  Gilbert - 

R.  Malcolm  Hamilton 

John  R.  Higgins . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons _ 

John  R.  Maenner . 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk - 

George  J.  Pipe . 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

Frank  J.  Zczak . 


. . .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

- New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Cincinnati,  O. 

_ Shreveport,  La. 


William  A.  P.  Watkins 
J.  Wallace  Paletou  . . . 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 


. Chicago,  Ill. 

. .  .New  Orleans,  La. 
.San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
. .  Newport  News,  Va. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1960-61 


CHARLOTTE  CHAPTER 
Stuart  W.  Elliott,  President 

212  S.  Tryon  Street . Charlotte  2,  N.  C. 

Harry  G.  Brown,  Vice  President 

113  Latta  Arcade . Charlotte  2,  N.  C. 

B.  Brevard  Brookshire,  Secretary-Treasurer 

203  Latta  Arcade . Charlotte  2,  N.  C. 

GRE.ATER  CHATTANOOC'.A  CHAPTER 
Cl.\rence  C.  Smitherman,  President 

719  Walnut  Street . Chattanooga  2,  Tenn. 

H.  E.  Gillespie,  Vice  President 

729  Walnut  Street . Chattanooga  2,  Tenn. 

Herman  W.  Walldorf,  Secretary-Treasurer 

109  E.  8th  Street . Chattanooga  2,  Tenn. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
Ralph  D.  Price,  President 

10  S.  LaSalle  Street . 

.Arthur  Mohl,  Vice  President 

73  W.  Monroe  Street . 

Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

215  N.  Dearborn  Street . 

Lyndon  H.  Lesch,  Secretary 

111  W.  Washington  Street . . 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
William  H.  Betts,  President 

4  W.  7th  Street . Cincinnati  2,  O. 

Fred  Groll,  Vice  President 

612  Dixie  Terminal  Building . Cincinnati  2,  O. 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary -Treasurer 

414  Walnut  Street . Cincinnati  2,  O. 

CLEVELAND  CHAPTER 
George  Springer,  President 

3101  Euclid  Avenue . Cleveland  15,  O. 

Roy  Carpenter,  Vice  President 

3030  Euclid  Avenue . Cleveland  15,  O. 

Howard  B.  Schulman,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1150  Leader  Building . Cleveland  14,  O. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Howard  A.  Bishop,  President 

Guardian  Savings  Building . Denver  2,  Colo. 

Harry  C.  Mathes,  Vice  President 

650  17th  Street . Denver  2,  Colo. 


C.  .Alla.n  Hackstaff,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Rm.  510,  Guaranty  Bank  Building.  .Denver  2,  Colo. 

DALL.AS-FOR T  WORTH  CHAPTER 

J.  W.  Lindsley  hi.  President 

2108  Main  Street . Dallas  1,  Tex. 

E.  Morgan  Townsf.n,  Vice  President 

700  Texas  Street  P.O.  Box  1895.  .Forth  Worth,  Tex. 

George  S.  Klein,  Secretary 

351  W.  Jefferson . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.,  Treaiurer 

2108  Main  Street . Dallas  1,  Tex. 

EAST  COAST  CHAPTER* 

Whitney  Staples,  President 

541  N.W.  33rd  Street . Miami  37,  Fla. 

Thom.\s  P.  Quinn,  Vice  President 

1750  E.  Sunrise  Boulevard _ Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Edward  G.  Ball,  Secretary-Treasurer 

303  E.  Las  Olas . Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

NORTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 

Richard  F.  Walker,  President 

100  W.  Bay  Street . Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 

John  H.  Higbee,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

317  W.  Forsyth  Street . Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 

T.  R.  Mahaffey,  Secretary 

330  W.  Forsyth  Street . Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 

Enrique  Valledor,  President 

219  N.E.  5th  Street . Miami  32,  Fla. 

Lloyd  Ware,  Vice  President 

1400  N.W.  36th  Street . Miami  42,  Fla. 

John  Conlon,  Recording  Secretary 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami  32,  Fla. 

John  P.  Basie,  Corresponding  Secretary 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami  32,  Fla. 

Arthur  E.  Parrish,  Treasurer 

9528  N.E.  2nd  Avenue . Miami  Shores  38,  Fla. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 

J.  Marvin  Wicks,  President 

10  Auburn  Ave.,  N.E . Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

•1960  Officers 


Chicago  3,  Ill. 
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Flew  Murphey,  First  Vice  President 

488  Cherry  Street . Macon,  Ga. 

Stephen  D.  Sertich,  Second  Vice  President 

604  Mortgage  Guarantee  Building. .  .Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
James  E.  Hendon,  Secretary -Treasurer 

56  Peachtree  Street . Atlanta  1,  Ga. 

HAWAII  CHAPTER 

Edward  A.  Bolles,  President 

741  Bishop  Street . Honolulu  13,  Hawaii 

Frank  W.  Hostage,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

547  Alexander  Young 

Building . Honolulu  13,  Hawaii 

Y.  T.  Lum,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1132  Maunakea  Street, 

P  O  Box  1876 . Honolulu  17,  Hawaii 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER* 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

201  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  1328 . Houston  l,Tex. 

Ben  B.  Neuhaus,  Vice  President 

403  Texas  Nat’l  Bank  Building _ Houston  2,  Tex. 

Meredith  H.  James,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

307  M  &  M  Building . Houston  2,  Tex. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Carroll  A.  Forrest,  President 

Consolidated  Building . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M.  Evans,  Vice  President 

3  Virginia  Avenue . Indianapolis  9,  Ind. 

Maynard  R.  Hokanson,  Secretary-Treasurer 

23  E.  Ohio  St.,  Rm.  210 . Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
Gilbert  Henry,  President 

742  Ann  Avenue . Kansas  City  1,  Kans. 

Bert  W.  Heims,  Vice  President 

6  W.  10th  Street . Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Eleanore  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

17  W.  11th  Street . Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Jules  B.  .Altemus,  President 

409  N.  Camden  Drive . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Donald  D.  Lewis,  First  Vice  President 

650  S.  Spring  Street . Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 

E.  Tennyson  Moore,  Second  Vice  President 

363  E.  1st  St . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Walter  E.  Eichenhofer,  Secretary -Treasurer 

3923  W.  6th  St . Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
Norman  F.  Gorsuch,  President 

4810  Roland  Avenue . Baltimore  10,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Vice  President 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore  I,  Md. 

Mary  R.  Brush,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2301  Maryland  Avenue . Baltimore  18,  Md. 

*1960  Officers 


MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
Will  H.  Higgins,  President 

21  S.  Pauline  Street . Memphis  l,Tenn. 

R.  Rollin  Goldsby,  Vice  President 

248  Madison  Avenue . Memphis  3,  Tenn. 

Derwood  C.  Felton,  Secretary -Treasurer 

56  N.  Main  Street . Memphis  3,  Tenn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
Arthur  J.  Roehrig,  President 

222  Ford  Building . Detroit  26,  Mich. 

Harry  J.  Tomlinson,  Vice  President 

8830  East  Ten  Mile  Road . Center  Line,  Mich. 

David  J.  Gothold,  Secretary-Treasurer 

234  State  Street . Detroit  26,  Mich. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  W.  Fond  du  lac  Avenue. . .  .Milwaukee  10,  VV'is. 
V.  L.  White,  Vice  President 

5301  N.  76th  Street . Milwaukee  18,  Wis. 

Isabel  Rheins  Krf.ss,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1008  N.  Sixth  Street . Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Robert  R.  Root,  President 

202  S.  19th  Street . Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

Harland  L.  Mossman,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

3170  Davenport  Street . Omaha  31,  Nebraska 

Thomas  H.  Garity,  Secretary-Treasurer 

424  Securities  Building . Omaha,  Nebra.ska 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Kenneth  P.  Babb,  President 

250  Boylston  Street . Boston  16,  Mass. 

F.  Lawrence  Dow,  Vice  President 

242  Trumbull  Street . Hartford  3,  Conn. 

,\rthur  j.  Lariviere,  Secretary-Treasurer 

4  Aylesbury  Road . Worcester,  Mass. 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Charles  J,  Kydd,  President 

23  S.  Harrison  Street . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Harry  Coddington,  First  Vice  President 

744  Broad  Street . Newark  2,  N.  J. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan,  Second  Vice  President 

250  N.  Broad  Street . Elizabeth  3,  N.  J. 

David  Krugman,  Third  Vice  President 

1330  Main  .Avenue . Clifton,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  D.  Edwards,  Fourth  Vice  President 

503  Washington  Boulevard . Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

Sol  G.  Sheldon,  Secretary 

23  S.  Harrison  Street . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

John  O.  Lasser,  Treasurer 

50  Commerce  Street . Newark  2,  N.  J. 

GRE.4TER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER* 

Ralph  R.  Russ,  President 

362  Fifth  Avenue . New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Henry  W.  Ludman,  Vice  President 

335  Broadway . New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  N.  Benjamin,  Secretary-Treasurer 

31  W.  46th  Street . New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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ONTARIO  CHAPTER 

H.  Wilfrid  Ford,  President 

143  Main  Street,  E . Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can. 

Ronald  H.  Dempster,  Vice  President 

15  King  Street,  W . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

John  B.  Boland,  Secretary -Treasurer 

100  University  Avenue . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER* 

Clifford  W.  Johnson,  President 

422  Public  Service  Building . Portland  4,  Ore. 

John  S.  Baily,  Vice  President 

P.O.  Box  3703 . Portland  8,  Ore. 

Arvin  a.  Burnett,  Secretary -Treasurer 

American  Bank  Building . Portland  5,  Ore. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CHAPTER 
Edmond  F.  O’Neill,  President 

810  East  Street . Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 

W.  I.  Berman,  First  Vice  President 

1211  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Richard  J.  Aronson,  Second  Vice  President 

308  May  Building . Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

John  F.  Plunkett,  Third  Vice  President 

7216  Kelly  Street . Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 

Lon  Grant,  Secretary 

345  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

Leo  B.  Shapero,  Treasurer 

100  B.F.  Jones  Building . Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER* 

John  Chatlev,  Jr.  President 

135  South  Broad  Street . Philadelphia  9,  Pa. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard,  Vice  President 

Washington  &  Ogontz . Philadelphia  38,  Pa. 

I.  Maximilian  Martin,  Secretary -Treasurer 

15  North  40th  Street . Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

PIEDMONT  CHAPTER 
Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  President 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond  19,  Va. 

C.  Porter  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

500  E.  Main  Street . Richmond  19,  Va. 

Richard  H.  Bagby,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1009  E.  Main  Street . Richmond  19,  Va. 

QUEBEC  CHAPTER 
Albert  T.  Grimstead,  President 

425  River  Street . Verdun,  Que. 

jEAN-PiERRE  Gatien,  Vice  President-Secretarj-Treosurer 
5504  Verdun  Avenue . Montreal,  Que. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER* 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento  2,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento  14,  Calif. 


*1960  Officers 


ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 
Oscar  F.  Renz,  President 

804  Pine  Street . St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

John  H.  Perl,  Vice  President 

P.O.  Box  1400,  Central  Station _ St.  Louis  88,  Mo. 

Harold  Lazaroff,  Secretary-Treasurer 

719  Chestnut  Street . St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Ben  W.  Hagar,  President 

Rm.  298,  Civic  Center . San  Diego  1,  Calif. 

Peter  H.  Peckham,  Vice  President 
Rm.  600,  1st  National  Bank 

Bldg . San  Diego  1,  Calif. 

Fredfrick  H.  Hart,  Treasurer 

4238  El  Cajon  Boulevard . San  Diego  5,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

3611  Pershing  Ave . San  Diego  4,  Calif. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Llovd  D.  Hanford,  Jr.,  President 

85  Post  Street . San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Vice  President 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell,  Secretary 

150  Oak  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  L.  Carter,  Treasurer 

464  California  Street . San  Francisco  20,  Calif. 

TIDEWATER  CHAPTER 

George  C.  Karam,  President 

206  37th  Street,  P.O.  Box  15 . Newport  News,  Va. 

Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  President 

600  Kresge  Building . Norfolk  10,  Va. 

Gilman  Cooley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

3824  Kecoughtan  Road . Hampton,  Va. 

TULSA  CHAPTER* 

B.  M.  Davenport,  President 

208  Thompson  Building . 

Veda  M.  Bostick,  Vice  President 

810  Atlas  Life  Building . 

Ed  B.  Detrick,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1300  S.  Main  Street . 

UTAH  CHAPTER 

L.  Peirce  Brady,  President 

19  W.  South  Temple  St . Sait  Lake  City  1,  Utah 

Taylor  H.  Merrill,  Vice  President 

19  W.  South  Temple  St . Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 

Max  E.  Engeman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2  E.  Broadway . Salt  Lake  City  2,  Utah 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 

Plater  T.  Gedney,  President 

202  Southern  Building . Washington  5,  D.  C. 


.  .Tulsa  3,  Okla. 
.  .Tulsa  3,  Okla. 
Tulsa  19,  Okla. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 
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Joseph  C.  Murray,  First  Vice  President 

724  14th  Street,  N.W . Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Jack  R.  Jones,  Second  Vice  President 
I  1403  N.  Courthouse  Road,  Box  351.  Arlington  1,  Va. 
Charles  M.  Medford,  Secretary 

925  15th  Street,  N.W . Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Frank  C.  Sandow,  Treasurer 

734  15th  Street,  N.W' . Washington  5,  D.  C. 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 


Robert  Cans,  Jr..  President 

1046  Dexter  Horton  Building . Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Harry  L.  Blancy,  Sr.,  Vice  President 

915  Pacific  Avenue . Tacoma  2,  Wash. 

Donald  C.  Haas,  Secretary 

1318  Second  Avenue . Seattle  1,  Wash. 

Harvey  D.  O’Neil,  Treasurer 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Commerce,  Second 

Avenue  &  Spring  Street . Seattle  1,  Wash. 


1960  Councils  and  Committees 


INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Chairman . Newport  News,  Va. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr . San  Frandsco,  Calif. 

H.  Perry  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  Chairman .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
WiLUAM  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman.  .Chicago,  III. 

Charles  H.  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Georc.e  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 


J.  R.  Light,  Chairman . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Robert  J.  Dotson,  Vice  Chairman . Savannah,  Ga. 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Advisor . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

S.  H.  Albert . Milwaukee,  Wise. 


Richard  J.  Aronson - 

Richard  D.  Barker . 

Benjamin  Blank . 

WiLUAM  A.  Brennan,  Jr. 

Sam  E.  Brown . 

George  M.  Carpenter. . . 

John  H.  Cheatham . 

JosiAH  Collins . 

Roy  Deaton . 


. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

— Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Chester,  Pa. 

. . .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Albuquerque,  N.  M, 
..Washington,  D.  C. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

...San  Diego,  Calif. 
. Tulsa,  Okla. 


Stanley  C.  Downing 


Cindnnati,  Ohio 


John  R.  McGauley.  . 
David  C.  McGinnis.  . . 

John  C.  McGrath _ 

Flew  Murphey . 

James  H.  Nobil . 

Charles  H.  Noble,  Jr. 

Frank  W.  Nolan _ 

David  Nussbaum . 

Harvey  D.  O’Neil... 
Arthur  E.  Parrish.  . . 

Alex  Z.  Perlstein _ 

Louis  Pienta . 

B.  L.  Probst . 

Kenneth  R.  Rice _ 

Myron  C.  Roberts.  . . 

Sam  S.  Sherman . 

Winfree  H.  Slater.  . 
Charles  L.  Strobeck  . 

Victor  Swallow . 

Enrique  Valledor.  . . 
John  L.  Van  Buskirk. 
John  B.  Wadsworth  . . 
Eugene  C.  Walter.  . . 

Ben  H.  Ward,  Jr . 

Herbert  Ward . 

Lloyd  F.  Ware . 

Edwin  Whitney . 

Stewart  Wicklin  .... 
J.  Marvin  Wicks . 


..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
. .  .Sacramento,  Calif. 

. . El  Paso,  Tex. 

. Macon,  Ga. 

. Akron,  Ohio 

. .  ..San  Antonio,  Tex. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

- Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. . .  Miami  Shores,  Fla. 

. Hartford,  Conn. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

- Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Brookline,  Mass. 

. Canton,  Ohio 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Chicago,  III. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. .  .Council  Bluffs,  la. 

. Clayton,  Mo. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Hoboken,  N.  J. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
. . . .  San  Diego,  Calif. 
. Atlanta,  Ga. 


AMO  COMMITTEE 


John  M.  Dwelle . 

Wiley  S.  Eubanks . 

George  R.  Fessler . 

William  Gerhardt.... 
Maxine  R.  Hammond. 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr.. 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . 

Will  H.  Higgins . 

John  A.  Hunt . 

Charles  Kahn,  Jr . . 

Harold  J.  Kemp . 

Fuller  L.  Kendrick,  Jr. 

Harold  Lassoff . 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  J* . 

George  M.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Y.  T.  Lum . 

John  R.  Lynch . 

Franki.yn  H.  Lyons.  . . 

W.  Merle  Mann . 

Harry  C.  Mathes . 


- Charlotte,  N.  C.  Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Augusta,  Ga.  Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

..Los  Angeles,  Calif.  . Greenville,  S.  C. 

— San  Diego,  Calif.  W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Advisor . Chicago,  III. 

. Dayton,  Ohio  Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill. 

.San  Francisco,  Calif.  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Des  Moines,  la.  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

- Memphu,  Tenn.  Robert  V.  Erickson . Pituburgh,  Pa. 

. Belleville,  Ill.  Albert  T.  Grimstead . Verdun,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

- Philadelphia,  Pa.  Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh 

. Miami  Fla.  accrediting  committee 

. . .  .New  York,  N.  Y.  Charles  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Dallas,  Tex.  David  W.  Childs,  Vice  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Boston,  Mass.  Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

...Honolulu,  Hawaii  Web  C.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

..Washington,  D.  C.  Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

.San  Frandsco,  Calif.  H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Jackson,  Miss.  Stuart  W.  Edwards . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Denver,  Colo.  Harry  A.  Gillespie . Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can. 
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Robert  S.  Goodman . Louisville,  Ky. 

Norman  F.  Gorsoch . Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carl  G.  Harding . Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Calvin  J.  Harris,  Jr . Wilmington,  Del. 

Roy  a.  Heymann,  Jr . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  I.  Hill . Houston,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Hollis . Columbia,  S.  C. 

O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

William  W.  Murray . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Ogden . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Ralph  D.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

John  C.  Reid . Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

Ralph  R.  Russ . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Walter  M.  Schultz . Hartford,  Conn. 

Louis  R.  Seybold . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

C.  S.  Stallard . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Owen  H.  Ward . Sacramento,  Calif. 

J.  Marvin  Wicks . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stanley  W.  Winn . Jackson,  Miss. 

Richard  V.  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

AMO  ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE 

Charles  J.  Kydd,  Chairman . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

John  R.  Maenner,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Leonard  M.  Fishel . Lima,  Ohio 

Worthington  B.  Houghton . Washington,  D.  C. 

.VfoRTON  S.  Kune . Trenton,  N.  J. 

Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  Ill. 

Richard  L.  Larimore . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Harold  Lazaroff . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr . Flint,  Mich. 

BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 
F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Chairman. . .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Howard  M.  Sonn,  Vice  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

|.  Wallace  Paletou,  Advisor . New  Orleans,  La. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y, 

CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Chairman . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman . Dallas,  Tex. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Advisor . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

J.  Hal  Brown . Amarillo,  Tex. 

J.  A.  Burney . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  Albert  DeWitt . El  Paso,  Tex. 

Lawrence  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Thomas  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

W.  C.  Miller . Dallas,  Tex. 

Frank  £.  Montgomery . Austin,  Tex. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  Morgan  Townsen . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Richard  V.  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Vice  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Advisor . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

H.  Perry  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

COLLEGE  CONTACT  COMMITTEE 

John  Harrison,  Chairman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Russel  A.  Pointer,  Vice  Chairman.  .Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  H.  Allen . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Donald  L.  Arado . Chicago,  Ill. 

Ross  J.  Beatty,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill. 

Emerson  R.  Boyd . Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Clarice  Busch . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell . Baltimore,  Md. 

David  E.  Constine,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

J.  Albert  DeWitt . El  Paso,  Tex. 

Walter  M.  Evans . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Robert  K.  Gannaway . Chicago,  Ill. 

Jose  E.  Geigel . Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 

Edward  T.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

Ben  W.  Hagar . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Charles  T.  Hall . Shreveport,  La. 

William  R.  Carrington  Jones . Memphis,  Tenn. 

H.  E.  Jorgenson . Dallas,  Tex. 

Arthur  J.  Lariviere . Worcester,  Mass. 

James  M.  Marshall . Charlottesville,  Va. 

Charles  M.  Marsteller,  Jr . Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Robert  M.  Moore . Wichita,  Kans. 

Harland  L.  Mossman,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kenet  Pearce . La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Alfred  A.  Plamann . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Alfrfjj  G.  Rasor . Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Louie  Reese . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Leonard  H.  Scane . Evanston,  Ill. 

Clarke  C.  Stayman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Albert  Westendorf . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

M.  Tigner  Wiggins . Atlanta,  Ga. 

courses  and  training  committee 

Henry  Beaumont,  Chairman . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  Abelmann . Glendale,  Calif. 

William  E.  Alexander . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pituburgh,  Pa. 

Martin  S.  Berman . Boston,  Mass. 

Alden  H.  Brown . Denver,  Colo. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rowland  E.  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Irving  P.  Durchslag . Chicago,  III. 

Lawrence  D.  Edwards . Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

Kelvin  Greenstreet . Seattle,  Wash. 

Wiluam  B.  Guy,  Jr . Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  P.  Heasley . Orlando,  Fla. 
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John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  III. 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland.  Ore. 

James  C.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Frank  McCray . Evansville.  Ind. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Lx>s  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Earle  R.  Vaughan . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Percy  E.  Wagner . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

F.  E.  Whitney . Hopkinsville,  Ky, 

experience  exchange  committee 

William  McAinsh,  Jr.,  Chairman. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Warner  Baird,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Gilman  Cooley . Hampton,  Va. 

Jack  McCarthy . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ralph  Russ . New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Struthers . Denver,  Colo. 

JOURNAL  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 

H.  Perry  Holmes,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines,  la. 

Edward  C.  Hustace . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Theodore  P.  Lebro . Fulton,  N.  Y. 

I.  Maximilian  Martin . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eleanore  Sheley . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

O.  Ellsworth  Stevens . Baltimore,  Md. 

PANELS  AND  SPEAKERS  COMMITTEE 

Thomas  B.  Knowles,  Chairman . Denver,  Colo. 

Vincent  Mead,  Vice  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jules  B.  Altemus . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Harry  R.  Arneson,  Jr . Fargo,  N.  D. 

Walter  Avery . Boston,  Mass. 

David  M.  Batavia . Tucson,  Ariz. 

Alexander  S.  Beal . Boston,  Maas. 

Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

Bertram  A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

George  L.  Fisher . Lomita,  Calif. 

James  £.  Gallagher . Chicago,  HI. 

J.  B.  Gillespie . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kenneth  Grosse . Lansdale,  Pa. 

Melton  D.  Haney . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  G.  Haynie . Orlando,  Fla. 

James  J.  Hesson . Irvington,  N.  J. 

George  W.  Kimball . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Weeden  B.  Nichols . Dallas,  Tex. 

Norman  Ostrow . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jimmie  A.  Proctor . Columbia,  Mo. 

Ben  H.  Ward,  Jr . Houston,  Tex. 


pubucations 

WiLUAM  Walters,  J».,  Chairman. .  .Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


John  R.  Higgins,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  Perry  Holmes,  Advisor . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  R.  Bailey . Chicago,  Ill. 

Michael  A.  Conlon . Miami,  Fla. 

Wayne  Courtucht . Stockton.  Calif. 

John  C.  Cushman,  Jr . New  York,  N.  Y. 


Stuart  W.  Eluott . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Alfred  S.  Friedman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

David  J.  Gotholo . Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  Layton . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ray  T.  Sterung . Miami,  Fla. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . Richmond,  Va. 

L.  M.  VON  ScHiLUNG,  Jr . Hampton,  Va. 

Robert  J.  Wilson . Omaha,  Nebr. 

research,  standards  and  forms  committee 

Howard  H.  Gilbert,  Chairman . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Philups,  Jr.  Vice  Chairman .  Richmond,  Va. 

Damian  P.  Ducy,  Advisor . Pueblo,  Colo. 

H.  R.  Coates,  jR .  . Richmond,  Va. 

Robert  £.  Hickman . Wilmington,  Del. 

Louie  D.  Kemp . Birmingham,  Ala. 

A.  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Paul  H.  Lewis . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . San  Francisco.  Calif. 

John  F.  McCarthy . Hammond,  Ind. 

York  McDonnell . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Joseph  C.  Murray . Washington,  D.  C. 

Weeden  B.  Nichols . Dallas,  Tex. 

Leon  R.  Poock . Brookline,  Mass. 

£.  Eugene  Schwartz . Akron,  Ohio 

Vincent  Sottile . Charleston,  S.  C. 

Alton  Stanford . High  Point,  N.  C. 

Harry  J.  Strief,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

R.  R.  Vanden  Heuvel . £1  Paso,  Tex. 

George  W.  Williams,  111 . Belmont,  Calif. 

Lee  Willums . Silver  Spring,  Md. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Chairman . Newark,  N.  J. 

Edward  G.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C 


MEMBERSHIP  AND  CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


George  J.  Pipe,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Vice  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

Kendall  Cady,  Advisor . Chicago,  Ill. 

Heath  Angelo,  jR .  Oakland,  Calif. 

James  D.  Baker,  Jr . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Howard  A.  Bishop . Denver,  Colo. 

Gordon  £.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

John  Chatley,  Jr . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Cheatham . Miami,  Fla. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

Frederick  L.  Dabney . Boston,  Mass. 

B.  M.  Davenport . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Stanley  Downing . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

£.  Charles  Ennett . Seattle,  Wash. 

Robert  V.  Erickson . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  Frank  Faucette,  Jr . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Carroll  A.  Forrest . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bert  J.  Friedman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Plater  T.  Gedney . Washington,  D.  C. 

Goodwin  Gibson . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 
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George  J.  Goldstein - 

Norman  F.  Gorsuch - 

Albert  T.  Grimstead _ 

William  C.  Haines . 

William  F.  Halverhout 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton. 
Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr. 

James  J.  Harrican,  Jr _ 

Alfred  T.  Hearin . 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . 

Chester  B.  Heineck . 

Albert  D.  Hemstreet.  . . 

Erwin  A.  Henschel . 

Kenneth  Hicks . 

John  R.  Higgins . 

Jacob  Hirschhorn . 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook.  . . 
Harvey  L.  Humphrey  . . . 

Carl  R.  Johnson . 

Clifford  W.  Johnson  . . . 

George  C.  Karam . 

Harold  J.  Kemp . 

Arden  O.  Lannigan . 

Alfred  London . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons _ 

John  R.  Maenner . 

Jefferson  D.  Marks _ 

Reid  J.  McClatchy . 

Donald  E.  McGuire.  . . . 

Allen  R.  Moore . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Raymond  Payne,  Jr . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.. 

Leon  R.  Poock . 

Albert  Quell . 

Harry  P.  Richter . 

Ralph  Russ . 

Howard  Sonn . 

Whitney  Staples . 

Vernon  E.  Taylor . 

William  H.  Tilly . 

Stewart  Wight . 

Richard  V.  Works . 

Ruby  Wright . 

Frank  J.  Zuzak . 


. . .  .Syracuse,  New  York 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

_ Verdun,  Que.,  Can. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Haddonheld,  N.  J. 

. . .  .South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

. Tampa,  Fla. 

. Des  Moines,  la. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Augusta,  Ga. 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Chicago,  III. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Newark,  N.  J. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Newport  News,  Va. 

. .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Spokane,  Wash. 

_ Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

. . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. . Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

I . Bradenton,  Fla. 

. Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
. . .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Brookline,  Mass. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. . New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Birmingham,  Ala. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. Shreveport,  La. 


MIUTARY  HOUSING  COMMITTEE  • 

F.  Or'n  Woodbury,  Chairman . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Chairman. ..  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carl  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PUBLICITY  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Ed  Mendenhall,  Chairman . High  Point,  N.  C. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Denver,  Colo. 

Durand  Taylor,  Advisor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  S.  Baily . Portland,  Ore. 

Jack  Caminker . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  Chetham . Chicago,  Ill. 

Derwood  C.  Felton . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lloyd  A.  Fisher . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Jarvis  Freedman . Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can. 

William  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr . Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Garland  W.  Headley . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Karam . Newport  News,  Va. 

T.  R.  Lawing . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Kay  Q.  Morrow . Chicago,  Ill. 

John  S.  Odell . National  City,  Calif. 

Raymond  D.  Payne,  Sr . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr . Flint,  Mich. 

Arthur  G.  Puus,  Jr . Newark,  N.  J. 

Lester  Shear . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Alvah  L.  Spooner . Spokane,  Wash. 

Harry  J.  Sonz.  . . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins . Lansing,  Mich. 

L.  M.  Studstill . West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Frank  Sussler . Norwich,  Conn. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Felix  T.  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Glen  G.  Wallace . Des  Moines,  la. 


IREM  APPOINTEE  TO  NAREB  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
Russel  A.  Pointer . Saginaw,  Mich. 


APPOINTEE  FROM  NAREB  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  TO  IREM  GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 


Special  Committee 
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